DON STIVERS 


Ko “Council of War” 


With his fighting blood up, Robe 
E. Lee was, perhaps, the consun 
mate commander, the gentlemat 
warrior with that great flame « 
genius within. He was a tighth 
wound master of not onl 
thousands of fiery soldiers, but « 
himself as well, loved by his trooy 
to the point of blind adoratio1 
respected by his enemies occa 
sionally to the point of bline 
debilitating fear. Don Stivers hé 
shown Lee not as the photograpl 
have--a grandfatherly, static man 
but as the focal-point of much of th 
pomp and glory that is America 
Military History. 

“Council of War’’ by Don Stive 
is now being eae a Limite 
Edition Print vey ize 23” x 25’ 
image sizegO¥ x 20’’ 650 s/n c 
acid-free paper $95.00 each ph 
$5.00 for shipping. 
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“The Truce” 


Don Stivers’ rare artistic ability 
compose a painting according 

subject matter is evident wh 
comparing ‘Council of War,” 

which there is but one focus--Lee 
and “The Truce,” where the stori 
seem endless, some continui: 
beyond the scope of the canvas, 6 
actly where things occur in the tt 
bulence of a temporary truce on t 
field of battle. The contrast 

remarkable, but not surprisi 
coming from America’s pr 
eminent historical artist. He is 1 
ducing, as one art expert has se 
“heirloom historical art, worthy 
being passed from generation 

generation.’ 

Don Stiver’s ‘‘The Truce,” over 
size 223" x 2712’, image size 1 
x 2212’’ 650 s/n on acid free par 
$95.00 each plus $5.00 for shippir 


“The Truce” 


Featuring original prints, oils and AMERICAN For further information, send $2. 
sculpture by historical artists— PRINT GALLERY ; for a catalog pack on our comple 
Dale Gallon, Michael Gnatek, Jr., Don line of Military Art. 

Prechtel, Don Stivers and Ron Tunison. 


219 Steinwehr Avenue / Gettysburg, PA 17325 / (717) 334-6188 


America’s Foremost Source for Military Art 


Announcing a publishing event of importance to every American... 
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a es of America’s forgotten masterworks 


edition, with the same typography, title 
pages, maps and illustrations that lent 
such distinction to the rare and beautiful 
originals. 


10-day examination! 


Your Civil War adventure begins with 
one of the most unforgettable retellings of 
the War ever written—General Horace Por- 
ter’s vivid Campaigning with Grant. This 
action-charged memoir will place you at 
Grant’s side as you gallop into the smoke 
and thunder of battle at places like Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg and the Bloody Angle. 

You can examine Campaigning with 
Grant for 10 days free. If you aren't satis- 
fied, send it back and owe nothing. Other- 
wise keep it and pay $21.95 plus shipping 
and handling. Future volumes such as 
Reminiscences of the Civil War...Hardtack 
and Coffee... Mosby's Rangers...Daring 
and Suffering...come one about every 
other month. Same free trial. Keep only the 
books you want. Cancel at any time simply 
by notifying us. 

Mail the postage-paid card today! 


Examine your first volume 
Campaigning with Grant 
for 10 days! 


Mail the postage-paid 
card today! 
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TI M E If card is missing, 

mail this coupon to: 
Time-Life Books 
Time & Life Building 
BOOKS Chicago, IL 60611 

I would like to examine Cam- 

paigning with Grant as my introduction 
to the CoLLector’s LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
series. Please send it to me for 10 days 
free examination. Also send me future 
volumes under the terms described in 
this ad. 
Print: 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


All orders subject to approval. 
Prices subject to change. 
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Zip 
CWACV2 
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© 1985 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 
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precedented scope—these historic works 
are preserved in an exquisite series of 
matched /eatherbound volumes—the CoL- 
LECTOR’S LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

In every way, the COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR will be an authentic heirloom 
library that you and your family can enjoy 
for generations. Each volume is fully 
bound in high-quality genuine leather, 
highlighted by expensive gilt stamping. 
The pages are gilt-edged on all three sides, 
and each volume features luxurious an- 
tique-style endpapers, a textured satin rib- 
bon marker and a specially designed col- 
lector’s bookplate. 

Moreover, each volume of this landmark 
series is an exact reproduction of the first 


t was a war of hard-drinking generals 

and dashing cavalrymen. Gallant Reb- 

els. Blue-shirted farmboys. And others 

who played out their lives midst the 
smoke and thunder of the American Civil 
War. 

When it was over, many of them re- 
corded their stories in books and memoirs 
that are among the most exciting true-life 
narratives ever written. 

Yet, many of these celebrated classics 
are difficult to obtain today; and some have 
been completely out of print for years. 


Rare collector editions 
of unparalleled beauty 


Now—in a publishing venture of un- 


AUTHORS’ CORPS 


laundry, an elevator between decks, 
two kitchens, an amputating room, 
and gauze-covered windows to keep 
out mosquitoes, the Red Rover made 
an ideal Union hospital boat. The 
feature “Their Floating Palace,” by 
Bruce Joel Hillman, follows Red 
Rover's unusual service in the Civil 
War. 

Hillman is a free lance feature 
writer and resides in Ohio. He has 
written for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, and Writer's 
Digest and is currently at work on a 
history of American hospital ships. 

In late summer 1862, Confederate 
Major General Edmund Kirby Smith 
called for an invasion of Kentucky. 
The plan’s success depended on 
stalling the retreat of Federal troops 
under Brigadier General George 
Morgan. Smith needed a quick- 
thinking and even quicker-moving 
cavalry, so he sent his own Morgan, 
John Hunt Morgan, the Confeder- 
acy’s famous cavalry commander. 
Already notorious through accounts 
of their exploits in Northern news- 
papers, Colonel John Hunt Morgan 
and his men lived up to their repu- 
tation in this little-known campaign, 
one recalled in “Morgan In The 
Mountains,” by James M. Prichard. 
Currently employed as a legal assis- 
tant, Prichard is completing graduate 
studies in history at Wright State 
University in Dayton, Ohio. He is 
presently at work on a book about 
Fields’ Rangers,” a battalion of 
Rebel partisans that operated in the 
mountains of Kentucky, Virginia, 
and Tennessee. For further reading 
Prichard recommends: A History of 
Morgan's Cavalry (1969), by Basil 
Duke. 

CWTI rounds out this issue with 
“The Rebels’ Friend,” an unusual, 
previously unpublished memoir 
written by Mrs. Margaret Knobe- 
loch, a native of Philadelphia. Edited 
by Professor M. Foster Farley, the 
work appears through the courtesy 
of one of Mrs. Knobeloch’s descen- 
dants, Mr. Richard Case of Barba- 
dos. Farley is professor of history at 
Newberry College in South Caro- 
lina. He is the author 0۶ 
County in Revolution and more than 
one hundred articles featured in vari- 


ous periodicals and journals. 
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“Tf I was about to fight a battle for 
the dominion of the universe, I 
would give Rosecrans the command 
of as many men as he could see and 
who could see him.” A testament to 
the charm of Union Major General 
William Starke Rosecrans, these 
words were written by an officer in 
his command. Considered presump- 
tuous and insubordinate by his 
military peers and superiors, “Old 
Rosy” always enjoyed the loyalty of 
his men. This month’s “A General 
Vanquished In The West,” by Ed- 
ward G. Longacre, is a biographical 
profile of Rosecrans’ life and pendu- 
lating military career. 

A long-time CWTI contributor, 
Longacre is employed as historian 
for the United States Strategic Air 
Command in Nebraska. He has writ- 
ten several books, including biogra- 
phies of Union Generals James Har- 
rison Wilson and Henry Jackson 
Hunt. His most recent CWTI con- 
tribution, “Damnable Dan Sickles” 
appeared in the May 1984 issue. For 
further reading on Rosecrans, Long- 
acre recommends The Edge of Glory: 
A Biography of General William S. Rose- 
crans (1961), by William M. Lamers. 

The governments of Spain and 
Great Britain accused the United 
States Navy of violating interna- 
tional law. The charge—the October 
7, 1862, boarding of the Confeder- 
ate ship Blanche, by the commander 
and crew of the U.S.S. Montgomery 
in neutral Cuban waters. In “Sacri- 
ficed to Diplomacy,” author James 
Conrad tells the story of this inter- 
national incident that brought the 
United States Government much 
grief and cost a naval commander his 
career. 

Conrad currently lives in Florida. 
His most recent CWTI contribution, 
“The Sad History of ‘Shanks’ Evans” 
appeared in the September 1983 
issue. He researched information on 
the Blanche in the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the 
War of the Rebellion (1905). 

In April 1862, Union forces under 
Major General John Pope opened 
the Mississippi River to Federal con- 
trol by seizing Rebel held Island 
Number 10. Among the Confederate 
vessels captured there was the Red 
Rover, an old side-wheel steamer. 
Later equipped with bathrooms, a 
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OUR COVER: Confederate artillery- 
men such as those who bombarded 
the Federal lines of General William 
Starke Rosecrans at the Battle of 
Chickamauga (story on page 16), 
prepare to load a cannon at a Lex- 
ington, Virginia reenactment. Photo 
by Katherine Wetzel of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

ON THE BACK: A certificate issued 
by the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. This department handled 
prisoner affairs such as the efforts 
made by “The Rebels’ Friend” (story 
on page 26). Courtesy of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 
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Announcing 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


جرد 


Richly detailed portrait sculptures of great American heroes 
—in solid pewter, solid brass and fine enamels. 
An heirloom chess set to be enjoyed for generations. 
Created by the world-famous craftsmen of The Franklin Mint. 


Every sculpture, moreover, will be so 
rich with authentic detail that only the 
artists and master craftsmen of The Frank- 
lin Mint, steeped as they are in the tradi- 
tion of precision coinage, could have 
achieved it. Indeed, every nuance of facial 
expression, uniform and weaponry — right 
down to the buttons, braiding, sabers and 
carbines—will be depicted with meticu- 
lous accuracy. 

Thus, The National Historical Society 
Civil War Chess Set is also a magnificent 
collection. A triumphant achievement of 
portrait sculpture—and the ultimate in 
micro-detailed miniaturization. 


ALL FIGURES SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. 


Major General 
J.E.B. Stuart 


KNIGHT 


General in Chief 
Robert E. Lee 


KING 


This extraordinary new chess set will be 
crafted to the highest standards of quality 
and historical authenticity. The National 
Historical Society has appointed The 
Franklin Mint to create the sculptures, 
each of which will be a new and original 
design. Some figures will be shown stand- 
ing, some seated, some kneeling, some 
mounted on horseback. And each figure 
will be painstakingly crafted of solid pew- 
ter, hand-finished, then set atop a solid 
brass pedestal base embellished with a cir- 
cular band of richly colored enamel —blue 
for the soldiers of the North, gray for 
those of the South. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY is 
dedicated to bringing the excitement and 
power of American history—as well as its 
significance—to people in every part of 
the land. 

It is in keeping with this purpose that 
the Society is about to issue its own Civil 
War Chess Set. A dramatic tribute to the 
heroes of both North and South—and a 
work all the more intriguing because the 
playing pieces include richly detailed 
three-dimensional portrait sculptures of 
the great Generals of Union and Confed- 
eracy, captured for the ages in solid pew- 
ter, solid brass and fine enamels. 


Major General 


BISHOP 


General in Chief 
Ulysses S. Grant 


KING 


Available only by direct subscription. Issue Price: $17.50 per sculptured chess piece. 
Limit: One complete set per subscriber. Please enter your subscription by October 31, 1985. 


William Tecumseh Sherman 


This handsome pewter-finished chessboard and fitted presentation case will be provided as part of the set. 
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A dramatic showpiece The chessmen will be issued to you at 397-777" SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


The National Historical Society 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 
Please mail by October 31, 1985. 


The National Historical Society 
C/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The National 
Historical Society Civil War Chess Set, consist- 
ing of 32 chessmen. 

I need send no money now. I will receive 
two new playing pieces every other month, 
but will be billed for just one piece at a time— 
$17.50* per month—beginning when my 
first shipment is ready to be sent. I will receive 
the fitted presentation case and pewter- 
finished chess board at no additional charge. 

*Plus my state sales tax and $.50 
per chessman for shipping and handling. 


Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Mr./Mrs./ Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 
Limit: One complete set per subscriber. 


the attractive price of $17.50 each, with 
the specially designed playing board and 
protective case provided at no additional 
charge. As a subscriber, you will receive 
two sculptured pieces every other month. 
You will, however, be billed for only one 
chessman at a time —a total of just $17.50 
per month. In addition, you will have the 
option to complete your set earlier, if you 
wish— but you will be under no obligation 
to do so. 


Here, then, is a work that will bring 
lasting pleasure to chess enthusiasts, his- 
tory buffs, collectors of military minia- 
tures—to anyone who appreciates our 
nation’s heritage. Indeed, it is an unmis- 
takably American chess set, that will make 
a dramatic addition to any room. And an 
exciting showpiece that will be displayed, 
enjoyed and treasured by each succeed- 
ing generation. 


To acquire The National Historical Soci- 
ety Civil War Chess Set, no advance pay- 
ment is required. But please note that the 
accompanying Subscription Application is 
dated and should be returned postmarked 
by October 31, 1985. 


for your home or office 


The chessmen themselves are scaled so 
that each one will suit the function as- 
signed to it in the game of chess. And the 
handsomely crafted, pewter-finished play- 
ing board has been sized with equal care. 
Specially fitted, to also serve as the cover 
for the case which will house all 32 playing 
pieces, the board completes a presentation 
so attractive that the chess set will be 
played and displayed with pride and satis- 
faction. A Certificate of Authenticity, and 
specially written reference materials, will 
also be provided. 

Exhibited on a table or cabinet in your 
living room, family room, den or office, 
this is a possession certain to evoke both 
admiration and respect from all who see it. 
A unique tribute to unique Americans. A 
work of heirloom quality, that will bring 
you endless pleasure through the years. 
And a chess set eminently worthy of being 
passed on from generation to generation. 

The subscription rolls are now open. 
The work may be obtained only by direct 
subscription, with a limit of one complete 
set per subscriber. 
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ing their progeny what might be 
called eccentric monikers. With the 
exception of folks like Confederate 
Major General Johnson's ma and pa, 
who christened their boy Bushrod 
Rust, Northerners and Southerners 
seemed to have a strong preference 
for naming their children after fa- 
mous Americans or Greek or Latin 
deities and heroes. The logic behind 
this seemed to be that the name 
would inspire the child to greatness. 
Sadly, this rarely worked. Union 
Major General James Madison Tuttle 
is best remembered in Civil War his- 
tory as the officer who exhibited the 
greatest amount of larcenous be- 
havior and still managed to escape 
prosecution. Southern-born Union 
Brigadier General Andrew Jackson 
Hamilton, called by one Federal of- 
ficial “deceptive, vain, self-con- 
ceited,” spent most of his war career 
trying to obtain shady cotton fran- 
chises for his carpet-bagging credi- 
tors. 

Though it has been years since I 
have personally known a Lincoln or 
a Roosevelt (and I have never met a 
Nixon), surely all blame for the end 
of the practice of naming children 
after statesmen and heroes cannot 
rest on historical figures like Tuttle 
or Hamilton. No. It would seem that 
just as generations of Joe Billys and 
Betty Lou Ann Sues, and all that 
their names conjure up about time 
and place, begin to seem quaint, so 
too at some uncharted point in 
history did it become passé to name 
a child after someone everybody ad- 
mired. There is a lesson in this for 
the Chads and Tracis of today and 
tomorrow, and one for myself. 

Once again, | am an expectant par- 
ent. My spouse and myself will 
choose our child’s name with care. 
But we do not believe, as it seems 
our forefathers did not believe, that 
our child should be just one of a pack 
of Martis or Biffs. In a name is 
character; not the character the par- 
ent hopes it will bring to the child, 
but the character the child brings to 
it. For names are not only a joy of 
history, they are a joy of life. Re- 
member that, kids. 


abe Stak 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 


Syndicated newspaper columnist 
and proud Georgian Lewis Grizzard 
once lamented that the names of his 
Southern youth, names like Jim Bob, 
Joe Billy, or Betty Lou Ann Sue, 
had given way to names like Marti, 
Traci, Chad, Geoff, or Biff, names, 
he noted, that folks used to give 
their dogs. 

Grizzard’s observation, an ac- 
curate one, could be construed as 
documenting the spread of Pan- 
North American Yuppyism, a social 
and monetary upward mobility in 
caste and taste that transcends re- 
gional differences and histories. Yes, 
Grizzard is correct about names. 
And I expect, in the next two dec- 
ades, as in three-piece suits we stride 
confidently into the 21st Century, 
our children may smirk at the Joe 
Billys and Betty Lou Ann Sues of 
this world. Shame on them, if they 
do. 

Names, the names of famous, in- 
famous, and unknown Americans 
from our national past, names from 
the Civil War era, are one of the 
small joys of reading history. Who 
could doubt the political convictions 
of the father who named his son 
States Rights Gist, a son who would 
become a noted Confederate gen- 
eral. Who could question the relig- 
ious and classical inspirations that 
led a set of Northern parents to give 
their sons the names Abraham and 
Ulysses? What were the Yankee par- 
ents of Major General Burnside 
thinking when they named him 
Ambrose? 

By modern standards, the names 
given these Civil War era notables 
were handles that had to be lived 
down or lived up to. And others 
defied description. Confederate 
Texan and Civil War historian 
Decimus et Ultimus Barziza’s father 
had a sense of humor. The pater 
familias of a large brood, he named 
his most distinguished child some- 
thing that translates as Tenth and 
Last Barziza. Union Major General 
W. Sooy Smith was the son of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace named Sooy Smith; 
the general, in his turn, changed 
the family surname when he dubbed 
his boy Charles Sooysmith and in- 
sured that in the next century his 
family would be confused with a 
condiment for Chinese food. 

Frankly, most antebellum Ameri- 
can parents were not prone to giv- 
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¢ Beautifully printed and illustrated 
monthly with previously unpublished 
photographs of Confederate soldiers. 


e Daily listing of interesting and 
informative Civil War history. 


Send $7.95 to: 
Confederate Calendar Works 
P.O. Box 2084 - Dept. A 
Austin, Texas 78768 


Orders Shipped Promptly: 


“THE LAST FULL MEASURE” 
plus 
GETTYSBURG: THE FINAL FURY 


Stacy Keach stars in this video masterwork about the 
Battie of Gettysburg. A ۷-۳0۵۲ docudrama that 
takes us to the actual sites of this awesome moment 
in history, cn emotion-charged and powerful video 
drama. “The Last Full Measure” is shipped to you 
along with a beautiful volume of Bruce Catton’s Get’ 
tysburg: The Final Fury. Here are the maps of the 
battle zones, the photos of Matthew Brady. and the 
special insight of America’s leading Civil War his- 
torian 

Here is Little Round Top, Cemetary Hill. Seminary 
Ridge. Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Pic- 
۷۵۱۲ 5 charge, and much more. 

This is a video masterwork and reference volume 
no Civil War or military history buff will want to miss. 
Certain to take an honored place in your personal 
video library 


Only 49.95 
Specify VHS or Beta. 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3400 Al Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405 
U.S. and Canada, add $2.50 shipping, foreign 
orders, add $3.50. CA res. add 6'/2% Sales Tax. 
Visa & Master - include card no. & expiration. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 854-0564, ext. 925. 
In Calit. (800) 432-7257, ext. 925. 


Book Clu 


Dept. N, 40 Guernsey Street, Box 790, 
Stamford, CT 06904-0790 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me 
the $200, 8-volume set (#6627) The Ordeal of 
the Union, plus the book I’ve chosen from the 
list of Club selections. 
Book # 

l understand that if I join the Club now, I will also 
receive a copy of the Historical Atlas of the World 
(#1024) absolutely free. Bill the set at $20, and 
my other book at the low Members’ Price, plus 
postage and packing. I may return the books 
within three weeks at your expense and owe 
nothing. Or, I will buy four more selections 
within the next two years, not including my 
choices above. Membership is cancellable 
anytime thereafter. All Club purchases are at the 
low Members’ Prices, and a postage-and-packing 


fee is added to all shipments. VX82PQ 
Print name 
Address _Apt. # 
City 
State Zip 
ین‎ In Canada: 


Mail to U.S. address 
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` The History 


Start membership today with any 
of these books at the low Members’ Price. 
(First price is publishers’ list. Boldface shows Members’ Price.) 


2816. Brigham Young: American Moses, by 
Leonard J. Arrington. A vivid portrait of this 
great spiritual leader. $24.95/$18.95 
2949. Stephen Dodson Ramseur: Lee’s 
Gallant General, by Gary Gallagher. A soldier 
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ow, with Trial Membership in The 

History Book Club, you can receive Allan 
Nevins’ epic eight-volume study, The Ordeal of 
the Union, for only $20 instead of the $200 
publishers’ list price. 

Spanning the most fateful period in our 
history, 1847-1865, The Ordeal of the Union is 
the masterwork of a great historian and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner. In these monumental volumes, 
Allan Nevins delves into every aspect of 
American life, creating a vivid panorama of a 
time when our survival hung precariously in the 
balance. 

All eight volumes are yours for a mere $20 
when you choose one more book from the titles 
listed at right. 

Last year, our members saved an average of 
33% off publishers’ prices. These kinds of sav- 
ings on books covering the entire history of man 
can easily be yours. Join the Club today. 

Membership Benefits. A membership ac- 
count will be opened for you, to which your pur- 
chases will be charged at the low Members’ 
Prices. You need pay only after you have re- 
ceived your books. A postage-and-packing fee is 
added for each shipment. 

Every four weeks (13 times a year), you will 
receive our Review, containing descriptions of 
new and recent selections. If you want the 
Editors’ Choice, do nothing; it will be sent 
automatically. If you want another book, or no 
book at all, return the card by the date specified. 
If you should receive an unwanted book because 
you had less than 10 days to decide, you may 
return it and pay nothing. We guarantee 
postage. 
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THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson 


primary sources to demonstrate that 
if Southern forces had captured 
Forts Craig and Union in New Mex- 
ico, the conquest of California would 
have been probable and Confederate 
victory in the war thereby all but 
assured. Descriptions of the unique 
terrain, the troop units themselves, 
and the mode of fighting all give 
added fascination to Kerby’s military 
history. 

That study seems to have trig- 
gered several other volumes that hit 
the market almost simultaneously. 
First was Martin H. Hall’s scholarly 
analysis, Sibley’s New Mexico Cam- 
paign (Austin, Texas, 1960). Then 
Theophilus Noel’s 1865 personal 
account of the military expedition, A 
Campaign from Santa Fe to the Missis- 
sippi, was reprinted by two different 
firms (Raleigh, North Carolina 1961, 
and Houston, Texas 1961). An even 
earlier eyewitness narrative, Ovando 
J. Hollister’s Colorado Volunteers in 
New Mexico, 1862, also reappeared in 
a qualitative new edition. 

In 1960 the Stagecoach Press cast 
additional light on this previously- 
neglected area when it reissued 
Major James Cooper McKee’s Narra- 
tive of the Surrender of a Command of 
U.S. Forces at Fort Fillmore, N.M., in 
July, 1861. McKee’s narrative, origi- 
nally published in a very limited 
quantity in 1881, was a young sur- 
geon’s account of the first military 
action in New Mexico. The presen- 
tation is full but bitter in tone. 

An incomplete but extremely 
useful guide to literature on the 
general subject is Jack D. Ritten- 
house (compiler), New Mexico Civil 
War Bibliography (Houston, Texas, 
1961). It lists publishing data on 
thirty-two titles and provides de- 
tailed editorial comments on each 
work. Rittenhouse omitted works 
related only indirectly to New Mex- 
ico in the war, and a spattering of 
titles printed after 1961 are naturally 
not included. But the Rittenhouse 
bibliography is the necessary start- 
ing-point on the subject. 

Incidentally, at this writing only 
the Colton and Hall books are still 
in print. The other volumes have slid 
into the obscurity of the intriguing 
subject with which they treat. [m 


New Mexico in the Civil War? 

Many beginning students of the 
sectional conflict may find those two 
subjects unrelated. After all, New 
Mexico was spawned by the Com- 
promise of 1850; its deserts and 
mountains were sparsely populated 
when war began a decade later; 
Santa Fe and Fort Union were a 
world away from Washington, D.C. 
and Fort Sumter, South Carolina. 
However, New Mexico played an 


Colorado Volunteers In New Mexico 1862 


* 


Brigadier General E.R.S. Canby, Federal 
commander in New Mexico. 


important role in events during the 
first year of hostilities and thanks to 
stimulation from the Civil War Cen- 
tennial era, a half-dozen volumes 
exist on affairs of the 1860s in that 
relatively faraway land. 

The breakthrough study that first 
called modern attention to the sub- 
ject was Ray C. Colton’s The Civil 
War in the Western Territories: Arizona; 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, 1959). Colton un- 
derscored the Confederate dream of 
an empire that would stretch to the 
Pacific Ocean. A first major step in 
fulfilling that dream was securing 
New Mexico. Thus, Colton devoted 
half of his text to the Southern inva- 
sion of that territory. 

“Meanwhile, another study was on 
the market and sparking a reawak- 
ening of interest in the war in the 
Southwest. Robert Lee Kerby had 
written a Masters’ thesis of high 
quality. In 1958, Westernlore Press in 
Los Angeles, California published it 
under the title: The Confederate Inva- 
sion of New Mexico and Arizona, 
1861-1862. Kerby used official works, 
personal recollections, and other 


BOOK REVIEWS 


in that capacity in Virginia’s Shenan- 
doah Valley Campaign. The author's 
accounts of The Battles of Third 
Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar 
Creek are, unfortunately, mislead- 
ing and contain errors. Contrary to 
Gallagher’s version, Ramseutr’s divi- 
sion was driven back a considerable 
distance by the morning attack of 
the Union army at Winchester. 
Secondly, Ramseur’s hesitancy to 
act upon intelligence indicating an 
attack on his left flank at Fisher’s 
Hill deserves more censure than Gal- 
lagher renders. Finally, the author’s 
timetable of the action at Cedar 
Creek is not altogether accurate. 
These criticisms, however, do not 
significantly lessen the quality of this 
biography. Gallagher has written a 
scholarly book in a readable style. 
He understands his subject and 
delivers a convincing portrait. An- 
other biography of Dodson Ramseur 
will likely not be needed for some 
time. 
Jeffry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 


THE CONFEDERATE COLLAPSE AT 
THE BATTLE OF MISSIONARY 
RIDGE: THE REPORTS OF JAMES 
PATTON ANDERSON AND HIS 
BRIGADE COMMANDERS. By John 
Hoffmann. Morningside, Box 1087, 260 
Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio, 1985. Intro., 
maps, illus., notes on illus., appendix, 
92 pp. Cloth. $15.00. 


In only four major battles of the 
Civil War did first-class Confederate 
infantry fail to hold their position 
against a Union frontal assault: Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Tennessee, Jones- 
boro, Georgia, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Five Forks, Virginia. There is no 
mystery about the last three. The 
Southerners simply were swamped 
by overwhelmingly superior num- 
bers and the remarkable thing is that 
they held as long as they did. 

Missionary Ridge is another mat- 
ter. There on November 25, 1863, 
four Federal divisions, totalling 
about 23,000 men, carried a sup- 
posedly impregnable position de- 
fended by three veteran divisions, 
altogether about 14,000 strong, of 
General Braxton Bragg’s Army of 
Tennessee. Why? Bragg at the time 
accused his troops of cowardice and 


STEPHEN DODSON RAMSEUR: 
LEE’S GALLANT GENERAL. By Gary 
W. Gallagher. Chapel Hill and Lon- 
don: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1985. Preface, illus., maps, notes, 
biblio., index, 232 pp. $19.95. 


Stephen Dodson Ramseur was 
one of the finest combat officers in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. An 
1860 graduate of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, Ramseur 
had few equals, particularly as a 
brigade commander. Promoted to 
major general one day after his 
twenty-seventh birthday, he was 
the youngest academy graduate to 
attain that rank in the Confederate 
army. He earned his rank and repu- 
tation on a number of major battle- 
fields in the East. 

Fortunately for students of history, 
Ramseur’s family preserved his ex- 
tensive collection of letters, which 
date from his days at West Point 
until just before his mortal wound- 
ing at Cedar Creek in October 1864. 
By utilizing this wealth of corres- 
pondence, Gary W. Gallagher has 
written a solid biography of Ram- 
seur. Gallagher has fashioned a sen- 
sitive portrait of not only the warrior, 
but the man. The influence of Lucy 
Dodson Ramseur on her son, young 
Dodson’s dreams of military fame, 
his religious convictions, his un- 
wavering belief in the righteous- 
ness of the Confederate cause, his 
courtship of and love for his wife 
Ellen Richmond, and his driving 
ambition emerge in this book. The 
biographer, often and effectively, 
by quoting from the letters, lets 
Ramseur speak for himself. 


Few officers in Robert E. Lee’s 
army relished combat more than 
Ramseur, a North Carolinian. Pro- 
pelled by ambition, he sought re- 
nown on battlefields and coveted 
the praise of superiors. He excelled 
at offensive combat and, as a brigade 
commander, fought brilliantly, par- 
ticularly at the Battles of Chancellors- 
ville and Spotsylvania. Gallagher’s 
descriptions of Ramseur’s role in 
these and other engagements are 
detailed, without overstating his 
subject’s impact on the battles. 

In the summer of 1864 Ramseur 
attained divisional command, acting 
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their corps commander, Major 
General John C. Breckinridge, of 
drunkenness. The Federals, on the 
other hand, attributed their spec- 
tacular triumph (achieved contrary 
to plan and without orders) to their 
own initiative and audacity. Since 
then historians have offered differ- 
ent, or at least additional explana- 
tions, among which the following 
are the major ones: inept deploy- 
ment of the Confederate troops and 
faulty location of their fortifications, 
poor physical condition and morale 
of the defenders, inadequate fire- 
power and unfavorable terrain, lack 
of confidence in Bragg by his gen- 
erals and troops, and nervousness 
over Union forces moving against 
the south flank of Missionary Ridge 
from Lookout Mountain. 

John Hoffmann’s The Confederate 
Collapse at the Battle of Missionary 
Ridge is the latest attempt to explain 
the Confederate debacle. It consists 
of two parts. The first, entitled “In- 
troduction,” is a general analysis 
written by Hoffmann himself; the 
second contains the reports on Mis- 
sionary Ridge, here published for 
the first time, of Confederate Brig- 
adier General James Patton Ander- 
son, whose division was the first to 
break, and of his four brigade com- 
manders. Hoffman states that these 
reports “now make possible a major 
reassessment of the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge.” 

Unfortunately for the scholarly 
value of his book, a major reassess- 
ment already has been made in 
James Lee McDonough’s Chattanooga 
—A Death Grip on the Confederacy, 
published in the fall of 1984 by the 
University of Tennessee Press. 
McDonough made use of the above 
reports, which long have been avail- 
able in manuscript form at the West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society and 
the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. His reassessment is more de- 
tailed, deals with more factors, 
makes use of more sources, and in 
all respects is superior to Hoffmann’s 
introduction, which, although it 
spans pages 5 through 32, covers 
no more than sixteen pages of actual 
text. 

As such, Hoffmann’s book is an 
informative, interesting, and attrac- 
tive book, made all the more so by 
numerous illustrations, some of 
them rare and even unique. How- 
ever, it appeared too late, and lacks 
the depth of analysis to be as im- 
portant a contribution as the author 
no doubt hoped it would be. 

Albert Castel 
Western Michigan University 
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command of the post and was not 
in any position to refuse to surren- 
der it or its garrison. In fact, no- 
body ever refused to surrender Fort 
Union, because the Confederates 
never came near it and never de- 
manded such action. It was never 
burned by Grover or anyone else 
and never abandoned until its use- 
fulness ended late in the 19th Cen- 
tury. Similarly, Grover did not lead 
the garrison or any other troops to 
“safety across the Missouri River.” 
The Missouri River is a thousand 
miles from Fort Union, New Mexico. 
These criticisms affect only points 
peripheral to the otherwise excellent 
article and are in no way intended 
to detract from a fine treatment of 
the Sibley Brigade’s adventures af- 
ter leaving the Rio Grande. 
Dr. Don E. Alberts 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


TWO GRANDFATHERS 
Dear Editor, 

It was quite a coincidence to see a 
reference to my paternal grand- 
father, Lieutenant Colonel Elijah V. 
White, in the article by Fred L. 
Schultz entitled “A Cavalry Fight 
Was On,” which appeared in the 
February issue of CWTI, and a 
reference to my maternal grand- 
father, Lieutenant J.N. Barney in the 
article by Dr. William Still entitled 
“The Common Sailor, Part II—Con- 
federate Tars,” which was in the 
March issue. 

The career of Colonel White is 
fairly well known in some quarters. 
His 35th Battalion, Virginia Cavalry 
was the first Confederate unit to 
enter the town of Gettysburg during 
the prelude to the battle at that place, 
and a portion of it was the last to 
leave as it served as the rear guard 
during the withdrawal of the Con- 
federate forces to Virginia following 
the battle. 

Joseph Nicholson Barney is not 
nearly so well known so, if I may, I 
would like to take a moment to 
touch on his career. He served in the 
United States Navy from 1835 to 
June 1861, when he resigned his 
commission as a lieutenant and, 
shortly thereafter, accepted a com- 
mission in that same grade in the 

Continued on page 49 


BAYOU BATTLES 


Dear Editor, 

The January 1985 CWTI article 
“Battles in the Bayous,” by Jack 
Rudolph, was a most welcome and 
well-written piece. I was especially 
interested in it since, as the author 
of the recently released Rebels on 
the Rio Grande (University of New 
Mexico Press, 1984), I had done con- 
siderable research on the Sibley 
Brigade, which fought the New 
Mexico campaign immediately prior 
to moving to the bayous and Camp 
Bisland. 

Unfortunately, several errors crept 
into the article, and I thought your 
readers might be interested in their 
correction so that the article’s over- 
all credibility not be affected. For 
starters, the Sibley Brigade, both in 
New Mexico and initially in Louisi- 
ana, comprised the 4th, 5th, and 
7th Texas Mounted Volunteers, not 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th Texas Mounted 
Infantry. They were, in fact, mounted 
infantry, but were not so designated 
and later became cavalry regiments. 
Describing the action near Franklin, 
Louisiana, the author mentions that 
7. . . the 4th Texas was on the edge 
of panic when a Major Hamilton 
stepped in and took charge.” In fact, 
the man was George J. Hampton, 
major of the 4th Texas and former 
commander of the regiment’s Com- 
pany C. In the article, General Sibley 
is described as the inventor of the 
conical squad tent used during sub- 
sequent generations. He did invent 
the conical Sibley Tent, patterned 
after the plains Indian teepee and 
used during the Civil War and In- 
dian Wars eras, but not the squad 
tent, which is significantly different 
in construction although similar in 
concept. 

Finally, the author is somewhat 
confused in describing Union Gen- 
eral Cuvier Grover’s military back- 
ground. Grover, the article states, 
“achieved favorable attention by re- 
fusing to surrender Fort Union, New 
Mexico. Instead, he burned the post 
and everything he could not remove, 
and led his small garrison by a forced 
march to safety across the Missouri 
River.” Grover was indeed stationed 
at Fort Union during the immediate 
prewar years, but he was never in 
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tions and materiél, and making them as comfort- 
able as conditions allowed. According to Ohio 
journalist Whitelaw Reid: “few officers have been 
more popular with their commands, or have in- 
spired more confidence in the rank and file.” 

As a strategist and tactician, Rosecrans won 
praise from high-ranking associates. One re- 
garded him “as of the first order of military 
mind.” Even the enemy had words of acclaim 
for him. During the war, an Atlanta, Georgia, 
newspaper admitted he was “a wily strategist” 
and “a brave and prudent leader,” while Con- 
federate Lieutenant General D.H. Hill lauded 
his “fine practical sense” and “tough, tenacious 
fiber.” 

Why did such a gifted commander, one able 
to inspire his men so well, finish out the war 
on the inactive list? Qualities other than his in- 
ability to respect authority helped unhinge Rose- 
crans’ career. These included a chronic slowness 
in marching against the enemy, a temptation to 
think too highly of his own abilities and to under- 
estimate those of his opponents, and a tendency 
to grow excitable and to make errors of judg- 
ment under pressure. But these traits seem less 
destructive than his almost suicidal ability to 
alienate those with the power to make or break 
the reputations of others. 

Rosecrans developed an independent bent 
at an early age. Born on a farm on Little Taylor 
Run, Delaware County, Ohio, on September 6, 
1819, he shouldered the burden of a grown man 
while in his teens, helping his widowed mother 
make a living for her large brood. As a teenager 
he also exhibited a studious nature and a martial 
ambition—the latter a legacy of his father and 
great-grandfather, who had served respectively 
as captains in the War of 1812 and the American 
Revolution. Almost singlehandedly, :he young 
man secured an appointment to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, where he accumulated a spar- 
kling record, graduating fifth in its fifty-six-man 
class of 1842. His ranking gained him a com- 
mission in the prestigious U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

At West Point he showed an aptitude for 
more than military studies; things metaphysical 
intrigued him. Largely through the influence of 
an upperclassman, Julius Garesche (later Gar- 
field’s predecessor as chief of staff of the Union 
Army of the Cumberland), the Ohio cadet be- 
came a convert to Catholicism. He remained a 
devout Catholic throughout his life: while in uni- 
form he carried a crucifix on his watch seal and 
a rosary in his pocket, and he liked to argue 
religious questions—sometimes to the early 
morning hours—with his subordinates and staff 


William Starke Rosecrans. Popular with his troops, casti- 
gated by his superiors, “Old Rosy” was relieved of command 
in 1864 by Ulysses S. Grant “without warning notice, or 
complaint, or hint of explanation.” 


riting after the Civil War to James A. 
Garfield, his erstwhile chief of staff 
and a future U.S. President, retired 


Union soldier William Starke Rosecrans admit- 
ted, “subserviency to men in power is not one of 
my distinguishing virtues.” Whether Rosecrans 
realized it or not, this trait had cost him more 
than political favor: his lack of deference toward 
military and civil superiors had ruined his mili- 
tary career. His failure to cultivate the good will 
of commanding Union Major General Ulysses S. 
Grant, Chief of Staff Major General Henry W. 
Halleck, and Federal Secretary of War Edwin 
McMasters Stanton helped transform Rosecrans 
from one of the Union’s premier commanders 
into just another general who failed and was 
discarded. 

Forced from the field, despite his unhappy 
fate, Rosecrans always retained the respect, ad- 
miration, and affection of his soldiers. His troops 
spoke warmly of “Old Rosy,” and on many oc- 
casions they strained their throats with cheers 
when he rode along their lines. His very pres- 
ence commanded their attention: he was six feet 
tall, with a florid, heavily bearded face, a power- 
ful build, and an aquiline nose. He took care of 
his men, providing them with high-quality ra- 
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The Battle of Rich Mountain, Beverly Pike, Virginia. Rosecrans, commanding four regiments of infantry and a cavalry com- 
pany, successfully turned the Confederate southern flank there on July 11, 1861. It was his first victory, but one for which 
he received little credit. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
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” 


“Young Napoleon.” Marching to 
turn the southern flank of a Con- 
federate command atop the hills 
outside Beverly, Virginia, Rosecrans 
found himself obliged to attack with 
his four infantry regiments and a 
cavalry company, instead of in con- 
cert with a larger column that Mc- 
Clellan was to lead against the 
enemy’s upper flank. Having lost 
his nerve at the sounds of Rosecrans’ 
fighting on the high ground, Mc- 
Clellan held his troops inactive while 
his subordinate pressed forward 
against heavy opposition. When the 
Rebels broke under Rosecrans’ pres- 
sure, McClellan failed to cut their 
line of retreat. Even so, when news- 
papers hailed the fight as a great 
Union victory, the Young Napoleon 
accepted most of the credit. 


Rosecrans felt cheated of glory. 
From that day on, his relations with 
McClellan went downhill, even as 
both men’s fortunes rose. Late in 
July, McClellan went east to organize 
the Army of the Potomac, and his 
former engineering chief assumed 
his old command. During his eight- 
month tenure as head of the Depart- 
ments of the Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, Rosencrans was prominent in 
several small actions, including Car- 
nifex Ferry (September 10, 1861) and 
Gauley Bridge (October 12—13). If 
not all were tactical victories, they 
helped secure western Virginia for 
the Union and brought Rosecrans 
the acclaim that he had been earlier 
denied. His new fame did not, how- 
ever, earn him the gratitude of 
authorities in Washington; they 
stripped his command of all but 
about 1,700 men. Then, in March 
1862, the War office merged his com- 
mand with Major General John C. 
Frémont’s Mountain Department 
and left Rosecrans virtually unem- 
ployed. 

Smarting under such treatment, 
the general traveled to Washington 
in two unsuccessful efforts to learn 
why he had been demoted. During 
the second trip, in the late spring 
of 1862, he had a lengthy interview 
with the then new Secretary of War, 
Stanton. The meeting of the two 
strong-willed men was unexpectedly 
cordial. Stanton lauded his visitor for 
his deeds beyond the Alleghenies 
and promised to find him a new and 
larger command in that theater. In 
the interim, he sent Rosecrans back 
to Virginia on a rather curious mis- 
sion. There he has to find the errant 
division of Brigadier General Louis 
Blenker, until recently a part of the 
Army of the Potomac, and guide it 


U.S.A.M.H.1. 


Major General Rosecrans and his staff. 
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his supposed friend, Brigadier General James A. Garfield, at his left shoulder. As 


chief of staff, Garfield would present critical reports on his superior to Sec- 


duced 500 gallons of kerosene per 
day. Late in 1859, Rosecrans was 
badly burned about the face when a 
“safety lamp” exploded and set part 
of the refinery afire. Coolly he beat 
out the flames, then walked almost 
two miles to his home to recuperate, 
a process that took eighteen months. 
By then, livid scars had drawn his 
lips into a permanent smirk. 
When war came, Rosecrans’ native 
state looked to him for leadership. 
Eleven days after the April 1861 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, South 
Carolina, he became a colonel of 
engineers on the staff of Major 
General George B. McClellan, com- 
mander of the Department of the 
Ohio. Less than two months later 
Rosecrans was commanding the 23d 
Ohio Volunteers. He barely had 
time to assume the position before 
he received the star of a brigadier 
general in the Regular U.S. Army. 
His early war service was varied. 
Short weeks after helping lay out the 
volunteer rendezvous, or training 
camp, at Camp Dennison, near Cin- 
cinnati, he was assigned command 
of a brigade in the army of occupa- 
tion in western Virginia. He led this 
force in the July 11, 1861, fight on 
Rich Mountain, one of the first large- 


scale land battles of the conflict. In ` 


this, his initial combat performance, 
he outshone his superior, McClellan, 
who was already being hailed as a 


fat 


“Rosy's 
retary of War Edwin Stanton. 


officers. His piety did not keep him 
from drinking a great deal of whis- 
key or using rough language, but 
he was no drunkard and he drew 
the distinction that, while some- 
times profane, he never blasphemed. 
His religious example was strong 
enough to influence his younger 
brother, Sylvester Horton Rosecrans, 
to join the Catholic Church and to 
enter the priesthood. By early 1862, 
Sylvester was the auxiliary bishop of 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; in 1868 he became first 
bishop of Columbus, Ohio. 

After graduating, William Rose- 
crans taught for a time at West Point, 
supervised military construction 
projects in New England (thus miss- 
ing the Mexican War), and in 1843 
married Anna Elizabeth Hegeman of 
New York City. Together, the couple 
would raise eight children. In 1853, 
bored by engineering routine, dis- 
heartened by the slow promotion 
process (he was only a first lieu- 
tenant), and constrained to “make 
a choice of a civil career more likely 
to support” his growing family, he 
resigned his commission and entered 
civil life. He became engineer and 
superintendent of a canal river coal 
company, then president of a water 
navigation concern in western Vir- 
ginia. A few years before the Civil 
War, he and two partners built a 
refinery in Cincinnati which pro- 
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John Pope’s Army of the Mississippi. 
In record time, Rosecrans climbed 
the ladder of command. On July 15, 
Grant replaced Halleck, who was 
sent to Washington as general-in- 
chief, and he placed Rosecrans 
directly beneath him. Less than two 
weeks later, Pope also went east, 
allowing Rosecrans to succeed him 
in command of the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi. This command, 20,000 
strong, sometimes operated closely 
with, sometimes apart from, Grant’s 
larger Army of West Tennessee. 


Rosecrans fought his first battle in 
the West at Iuka, Mississippi, on 
September 19. The engagement was 
the outgrowth of a Confederate plan 
to strike Rosecrans and prevent him 
from reinforcing Major General Don 
Carlos Buell’s army in middle Ten- 
nessee. On the 13th, some 17,000 
Confederates under Major General 
Sterling Price pressed north from 
Tupelo to Iuka, just southeast of 
Corinth. Before they could strike, 
however, Grant ordered a drive 

Continued on page 44 
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Rosecrans’ chief adversaries, at least in the Union army. Chief of Staff Henry W. 


Michael J. McAfee Collection 
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Halleck, left, and General-in-Chief and later President Ulysses S. Grant, right. “His 
failure to cultivate the good will” of these two major generals resulted in his dismissal 
from command; Rosecrans would have later, postwar altercations with President Grant. 


situation, Stanton, who had formed 
far different plans for dealing with 
Jackson, became furious. He recalled 
Rosecrans to the capital and scolded 
him for his presumption and for mis- 
representing his authority. Instead of 
taking his punishment, Rosecrans 
replied with caustic comments about 
the government's inability to deal 
with Jackson’s small command. His 
criticism may have been valid, for 
Stranton’s strategy for fighting Jack- 
son was to prove a failure. But his 
acrimonious clash with the secretary 
drove a wedge between the two men 
that would never be dislodged. 

At first, Rosecrans saw no cause 
for concern. In mid-May his request 
for a transfer to the West was 
granted. He left Washington to join 
the armies under Halleck, near Cor- 
inth, Mississippi. Arriving there late 
in the month, the Ohioan was as- 
signed to command the right wing — 
two divisions—of Major General 


to Frémont’s headquarters. 
Rosecrans began the assignment 
in good style, locating the troops 
who had gone astray and leading 
them west. En route, however, he 
met Major General Nathaniel P. 
Banks, whose corps also had been 
detached from McClellan’s army and 
assigned to Frémont. During a con- 
ference at Banks’ headquarters in 
the Shenandoah Valley, Rosecrans 
proposed a grandiose plan by which 
75,000 troops under Frémont, Banks, 
Blenker, Major General Irvin Mc- 
Dowell, and Brigadier General 
Robert H. Milroy would unite to 
overwhelm an enemy force under 
Major General Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, then operating against 
Shenandoah Valley outposts. Ap- 
parently, Rosecrans gave his host the 
impression he had received author- 
ity from Washington to launch such 
an expedition. When Banks wired 
the War Department to clarify the 


Two days earlier, Commander Davis had 
given the order that transferred the sick and 
wounded of the ram fleet to the Red Rover, the 
first casualties treated aboard the first U.S. naval 
hospital boat. Writing to Dr. Roberts of the ram 
fleet, Davis said, “Sir, it gives me great pleasure 
to conform to your request of this date, and to 
consent to the removal of the sick of the Ram 
Fleet to the hospital boat Red Rover, for which 
this will be your authority.” 


By the end of March 1862, the Federal drive 
to open the Mississippi River was on in earnest. 
Earlier that month Union Brigadier General John 


June 14, 1862. To Quartermaster Capt. — 


` “Dear Capt. Wise: I have waited until 1 had 
an opportunity to make a personal examination ae 
of the hospital ship Red Rover before expressing ee 
` to you my great admiration for your efforts in _ 
this undertaking and my sincere graditude felt GE 
toward you by myself and the officers and men 


THE 5 
HOSPITAL BOAT 


By Bruce Joel Hillman 


George D. Wise, USA. 


under my command for the judgement and hu- 


` manity with which you have executed this impor- 


tant work. ; 
“No one but those who have witnessed it can 
comprehend the sufferings to which our sick and 
wounded have been exposed by the absence of 
proper accomodations on board the gunboats and 
by the necessity for frequent and sometimes hasty 


changes of place. 


“The wounded and the patients suffering from 
fever occupy, under the direction of the surgeon, 
those parts of the ship which are most quiet and 
best ventilated. When the ship was cleared for 
action, as often happened when lying near Ft. 
Pillow, it was necessary to take down their cots 
and hammocks more than quickly in out-of-the- 
way and uncomfortable places. 

“This must always have been attended with 
pain and distress, if not positive injury. 

“The arrival of the Red Rover will put a stop 
to all this, promote the efficiency of the squad- 
ron by procurring comfort and the means for 
restoration of the sick. 

“All the conveniences and pl of a 
hospital are fully provided, and to these are 


` added the neatness and order essential to so 
. large an establishment.” 


Signed, Flag-officer Charles H. Davis, Com- 
mander, US Naval Forces on the Western Waters. 


and medical necessities for 200 men. 


REDROVER 


The hospital boat Red Rover is pictured here complete with 
drying laundry after its conversion from a Confederate | bar 
acks boat. Originally a side-wheel steamer, the Red Rover 
_ floating hospital carried a three-month supply of gees oe 
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erate Major General Pierre G.T. Beauregard at 
Jackson, Tennessee. “General: Firing has almost 
ceased this evening. Federal troops are moving 
down the river from New Madrid . . . a good 
deal of sickness in the command. Steamers here 
are Grampus, Mohawk, Kanawha Valley, and 
Champion; small boat Red Rover with floating 
battery New Orleans.” 

At the time, the Red Rover was a Confeder- 
ate barracks boat. Confederate Fleet Commodore 
George Hollins described it as “more for the 
men to live on board of than for active service. 
She belonged to the floating dock, and was 
merely used for the accomodation of the men to 
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Pope with 18,000 troops had begun operations 
against New Madrid, Missouri. On the morning 
of March 15, Union fleet commander Andrew 
Foote arrived above nearby “Island Number 10” 
with 7 ironclad gunboats, 10 mortar boats, and 
transports ferrying 1,200 troops. 

The Confederate position on the S-shaped 
bend was mightily fortified with fifty-two guns: 
24 along the Tennessee shore aimed on the river 
above the island, 19 mounted on the island it- 
self, and the floating naval battery New Orleans 
with 9 guns. 

During the night of March 23, J.P. McCown 
at Madrid Bend, Missouri telegraphed Confed- 


Library of Congress 


National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Maryland 


Two other hospital boats, the Nashville, above, and the Daniel Webster, below. These boats were maintained by individual 
states, or by the United States Sanitary Commission, or by the Western Sanitary Commission, a situation that often led to confusion. 
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Early in the conflict provisions 
were made for steamships to be 
used as transports to carry the 
wounded of the Federal fleet to 
shore hospitals. The City of Memphis 
was directed to such service in 
February 1861. Even by contempo- 
rary standards, however, the sani- 
tary conditions of it and other such 
craft were poor. It became apparent 
a fully outfitted floating hospital was 
needed. 

One observer dubbed the newly 
refitted Red Rover “a floating palace.” 
In addition to wards, the hospital 
boat boasted “bath-rooms, laundry, 
elevator for the sick . . . amputa- 
tion room, gauze blinds to the win- 
dows to keep the smoke and cinders 
from annoying the sick, two separate 
kitchens, for sick and well, and a 
regular corps of nurses.” 

On June 10, 1862, Union Fleet 
Captain Alexander M. Pennock re- 
ported to Davis. 

“The Red Rover, hospital boat, will 
leave here tonight or tomorrow.” 

“I herewith enclose a list of those em- 
ployed on board of her, who are con- 
sidered indispensibly necessary. Dr. 
[George H.] Bixby, the surgeon, has the 
highest recommendations . . . and I 
would recommend his appointment as 
[Fleet] Assistant Surgeon . . . 

“Capt. Wise . . . informs me he has 
stores on board for her crew for three 
months and medical supplies sufficient 
for 200 men for three months. She is also 
abundantly supplied with delicacies for 
the sick and has on board 300 tons of 
ice. 

“Capt. Wise acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion for the great interest they took in 
the equipment of this boat, for their ad- 
vice and substantial aid in dollars and 
cents of $3,500 gratuitously bestowed. 
The boat is supplied with everything nec- 
essary for the restoration to health of 
sick and disabled seamen.” 


te days later, the Red Rover took 
aboard the wounded and sick of the 
Union ram fleet. Fleet commander 
Captain Charles H. Davis’ general 
orders concerning the hospital boat 
included the instructions that “sick 
persons . . . are not to be sent... 
indiscriminately. Only those patients 
are to be sent . . . who it is expected 
to be sick for some time and whose 
cases may require better attention 
than can be provided on board the 
vessels of which they belong . . . All 
applications for ice will be made be- 
tween eight and nine a.m.” 

In late June, a disaster struck the 
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Red Rover on April 9. 

“Sir: I presume Capt. Phelps has in- 
formed you of the circumstances under 
which I took possession of the steamer 
Red Rover. 

“My engineers and mechanics have 
been at work on her since yesterday 
morning, and she will, in a few hours, 
be in a condition to go to Cairo, Ill. One 
of our shells had passed through all her 
decks and bottom. Having stopped the 
leak and pumped her out, she can now, 
with some repairing, be rendered a ser- 
viceable boat. Together with the signal 
books transmitted to you, I found a mass 
of papers and letters on board of her, but 
none of importance. The accompanying 
package contains the most interesting 
of the lot. 

“I shall be happy to receive instruc- 
tions in regard to the disposal of the 
steamer Red Rover, as I fear, should I 
leave her, that some of the prowling 
rebels might burn her.” 


The Red Rover, displacing 789 tons, 
was built at Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri in 1859. She was employed as 
a commercial riverboat until pur- 
chased by the Confederate Govern- 
ment on November 7, 1861, for 
$30,000. The side-wheeler was 
spacious, three-tiered, and fitted- 
out as a “tinclad,” that is a lightly 
armored vessel. 

Her conversion to a Federal hos- 
pital boat took place at St. Louis, 
Missouri, during May and the first 
weeks of June 1862. A quartermaster 
captain named George Wise wrote 
to Flag Officer Foote on May 25, 1862 
“. . . Lam in St. Louis preparing the 
Red Rover for a hospital for our sick and 
wounded. The [Western] Sanitary Com- 
mission have rendered me valuable ad- 
vice and aid, and the Red Rover will have 
every requisite for the purpose she is in- 
tended. I hope to take her to Cairo in 
about eight days . . .” 

While this work on Red Rover 
seemed novel, the concept behind it 
was not original to the Civil War. The 
first.mention of a hospital ship for 
wounded and sick American military 
personnel was in a treatise written 
by Dr. Edward Cutbush in 1808. Cut- 
bush outlined that such vessels must 
be “large, dry, and commodious.” 
And what Dr. Cutbush had advised 
was repeated in “The Rules and 
Regulations and Instructions for 
the Naval Service of the United 
States” published in 1818. But, as 
practical as the doctor’s scheme 
seemed, no action was taken to con- 
struct a hospital boat prior to the 
Civil War. 


live on. She was not armed at all.” 

On the evening of March 25, Gen- 
eral Beauregard solicited an ap- 
praisal of the situation at Island 
Number 10 from a Lieutenant Aver- 
ett of the Confederate Navy, com- 
manding the floating battery. 

“Gen . . . This is the 11th day of bom- 
bardment. I think the entire results may 
be stated at two killed and seven wounded 
on shore. I believe we are stronger here 
today than when the enemy first ap- 
peared. The enemy's gunboats and mor- 
tar boats have not been within effective 
range of the battery . . . There have been 
no casualties aboard the battery and the 
Red Rover. The battery has been struck 
by fragments of shells and severely jarred 
by their explosions under her and around 
her, but is unharmed. The Red Rover 
was cut through all her decks to her bot- 
tom by a piece of shell, which caused her 
to leak considerably . . . [she] is safely 
moored on the opposite side of the island. 

“There is every reason for us to expect 
a victory if the enemy attack this place 
with his gunboats. The post is alive and 
will give him hot work when he comes 
down.” 


On April Fools’ night, yawls from 
the Federal gunboats landed fifty 
men of the 42d Illinois Regiment on 
the Tennessee shore. The soldiers 
drove off the sentries, spiked the 
Confederate cannon, and returned 
to the boats. The upper battery was 
silenced. 

The next morning, Federal gun- 
boats and mortar rafts concentrated 
their fire on the floating battery New 
Orleans. Several direct hits forced the 
battery to cut loose and drift down- 
river out of range. 

On the night of April 4, the Union 
ironclad Carondelet succeeded in run- 
ning past the Confederate batter- 
ies, the first such maneuver of the 
war. Three days later, Confederates 
withdrew from their defenses, and 
at 11:00 a.m., April 7, Commander 
Henry Walke of the Carondelet per- 
sonally landed at the heaviest Con- 
federate batteries at Point Pleasant 
to show General Pope that the 
enemy’s guns were all silent. 

The list of Confederate boats cap- 
tured when Island Number 10 fell 
into Union possession included the 
first-class steamboats Desota, Yazoo, 
Simonds, Ohio Belle, Mars, Grampus, 
Mohawk, Admiral, Winchester, and Red 
Rover (noted as “sidewheel, old”). 

Commander Augustus H. Kilty, of 
the Union gunboat Mound City, had 
helped seize the barracks boat then 
requested instructions regarding the 


took aboard some of the day’s cas- 
ualties: two wounded Essex seamen 
and Quartermaster D.W. Morgan of 
the nearby USS Benton, who had 
succumbed to delirium tremens dur- 
ing the action. Usually, the Red Rover 
carried from 75 to 100 patients, 
delivered ice and other supplies to 
the fleet, and dropped off some of 
the ailing at shore hospitals. After 
the Essex’ July 22 clash with’ the 
Arkansas, it went on its rounds and 
deposited bewildered Quartermaster 
Morgan at the Memphis shore hos- 
pital. And while at Memphis, on July 
31, the hospital boat itself was re- 
supplied. What it took on board that 
day told much about its work, and 
perhaps, how primitive this work 
was. 

Red Rover Quartermaster E.M. 
Coleman supervised the loading of 
the food and potables: 5 barrels of 
flour (at $4.00 each), 8 barrels of 
dried beef (at $12.00 each), 1,809 
barrels of sugar, 659 pounds of but- 
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Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 27, 1863 


This June 27, 1863 woodcut of a docked 
steamer in Tennessee appeared in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper with the 
caption: “Reinforcements for Grant's 
army leaving Memphis.” That city was 
a major boarding point for the Red 
Rover. 


Vicksburg. I was on the Red Rover 
and saw our fleet engage the enemy 
and the Essex pass out of gunshot 
[range] below the rebel batteries 
some time before the firing between 
our fleet and the enemy had ceased.” 
Out of Walke’s sight the Essex ran 
aground, then received forty-two 
direct hits from Confederate cannon 
before escaping. 


The Red Rover was employed both 
as a floating hospital and as a 
medical supply ship for the Federal 
fleet. As such, following the Essex’ 
engagement with the Arkansas, it 


ironclad Mound City and provided an 
ironic turn of events for its com- 
mander Augustus H. Kilty, the Fed- 
eral officer who first took possession 
of the Confederate barracks boat Red 
Rover after the Battle of Island 
Number 10. 


During late June, except for an ill- 
fated expedition up the White River 
into Arkansas, the Union’s western 
flotilla had remained in the vicinity 
of Memphis, Tennessee. But during 
the White River operation, a Con- 
federate shore battery put a shell 
through the boiler of the Mound 
City. The resulting explosion pro- 
duced more than 140 casualties; 
most were drowned or scalded. Kilty 
was among the first wounded in the 
calamity. Severely injured in the 
hands and feet, he found himself 
traveling as a guest aboard the boat 
he had first seized from Confed- 
erates. 


On June 27, the Red Rover was 
ordered to transport the wounded 
from the Mound City to Cairo, Il- 
linois. According to Davis, “the 
scalded patients suffered excessively 
from the heat of the weather” at 
Memphis. During this voyage, the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross served as 
nurses, the first female nurses to 
serve aboard an American naval 
vessel. It is probable Commander 
Kilty made this trip with them. 

Most guests aboard the Red Rover 
were not battle casualties like Kilty. 
Many were the victims of shipboard 
accidents, or suffered from fevers or 
dysentery. Syphilis, a great prob- 
lem in the Union fleet, was also 
treated on board. Frequently, pa- 
tients of many sorts spent months on 
the Red Rover. Those who were am- 
bulatory, and paroled patient-prison- 
ers, were used as aides and nurses. 
Fleet surgeon Ninian A. Pinckney 
often came aboard to perform 
surgery or amputations. Sadly, an- 
other duty sometimes followed. 
Burial parties were sent ashore by 
yawl; those who succumbed were 
buried in the most convenient loca- 
tion. Many patient records closed 
with “died July 31; buried off 
Helena” or “buried off Memphis” or 
“buried off Vicksburg.” 

The fighting for Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, figured large in the history 
of the Red Rover. It was on hand for 
the 1862 Vicksburg campaigning and 
there witnessed an engagement be- 
tween the formidable Union ironclad 
Essex and the great Rebel ram Arkan- 
sas on July 22. Captain Henry Walke, 
commander of the USS Carondolet, 
watched the fight and reported, “Off 
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consisted of “47 souls in all”: 12 
officers, 26 crewmen, and 10 “con- 
trabands” —escaped slaves. 

The next day the Red Rover was 
back on the Mississippi, the log for 
the 28th reporting “Off Hickman. 
Loaded our arms and called all 
hands to quarters, but passed with- 
out molestation.” And so it went 
through January and late winter, the 
Red Rover guarding the mouth of the 
White River, and almost on every 
watch taking precautions against 
fast-running river ice. 


In late March, 1863, in anticipa- 
tion of a new Vicksburg Campaign, 
the gunboat General Bragg was 
ordered to convoy the hospital boat 
and two other transports to Milli- 
ken’s Bend, Mississippi. By April 16, 
the Red Rover was operating off 
Vicksburg. The log for that night 
noted “Came under the guns of 
Vicksburg, and were fired on from 
11:15 until mignight.” Red Rover and 
the Union boats Benton, Lafayette and 
others ran past the roaring city bat- 
teries and began more than ten 
weeks of intense action. 

While the Red Rover received no 
direct battle damage during the 
Vicksburg siege, it was pressed into 
combat service on at least one 
occasion (when an attack was mis- 
takenly expected from Confeder- 
ate forces commanded by General 
Joseph Johnston) and, as more 
troops and vessels converged on the 
area, on April 22, 1863, was nearly 
sunk in a “traffic accident” with the 
Federal cutter Cricket. But when 
Vicksburg Confederates surrendered 
on July 4, 1863, the most exciting 
period in the hospital boat's history 
ended. 


With the fall of Vicksburg, Red 
Rover returned to its Memphis base 
and routine duty, carrying supplies 
and men as far south as New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. Then in early 1865 
it returned to Mound City, Illinois, 
where it spent its last months as a 
naval vessel. Following the collapse 
of the Confederacy, in August 1865 
the boat was decommissioned, her 
Dr. Bixby returned to his Boston, 
Massachusetts, practice, and her 
crew transferred or discharged. Like 
other veterans of the conflict, Red 
Rover then returned to civilian life; 
she was auctioned off to one A.M. 
Carpenter in late 1865 for $4,500. Her 
life afloat had come full circle. Once 
an old “sidewheeler,” briefly a Con- 
federate barracks, then a “floating 
palace,” she became an aging river- 
boat again and a piece of naval and 
medical history. m 
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changes for the Red Rover. On 
September 16, 1862, Captain Davis 
appointed W.R. Wells “first master” 
to command the hospital boat. 
“Enclosed you will find your ap- 
pointment as First Master in the 
gunboat service. If you accept the 
same, you will report to me immedi- 
ately for duty on board the hospital 
boat Red Rover, now laying off 
Helena [Arkansas].” Two days later, 
on the recommendation of Dr. Bixby, 
the Red Rover was then sent to St. 
Louis to be outfitted for winter ser- 
vice. She stayed there until mid- 
December and was turned into an 
armed vessel. 

The Red Rover deck log for 
December 27, 1862 notes that among 
the materiél received that day was a 
32-pounder gun and accessories, 
grape shot, canister, and shells, 1,200 
pounds of gunpowder, bayonets, 
side arms, 1,000 ball cartridges, 1,000 
“buck and ball” cartridges, and hand 
and leg irons in quantity. The crew 
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ter, 120 gallons of whiskey (for 
medicinal and officer use only), 797 
pounds of fresh beef (at a bulk cost 
of $502.51), 1,048 pounds of pota- 
toes, 60 pounds of tea, and 202 
pounds of rice. Dr. George Bixby* 
took receipt of the medical stores: 2 
pounds of camphor, 5 pounds of 
birch bark soda, 5 pounds of simple 
borate, 4 quarts of turpentine, 2 
gross of “assorted cookes,” 11 boxes 
of packing, quinine, barley, arrow 
root, razors, 8 pounds of sulphur, 
18 pounds of mustard, 60 quarts of 
brandy, another 60 quarts of whis- 
key (additional to that received by 
Quartermaster Coleman), 60 quarts 
of wine and sherry, catheters, elastic, 
a stomach pump, a penis syringe, 
and one “post-mortum case.” 
That autumn and winter brought 


*Bixby also served the Red Rover as paymaster. The 
record for August 1, while resupplying at Memphis, 
shows that nurse William Hannikens drew $26 in 
wages for one month and eight days; laundress Sarah 
Praxton drew $7 for one month. 


A PHILADELPHIAN REMEMBERS 
CARING FOR CONFEDERATE WOUNDED 


The Rebels’ Friend 


By Margaret Knobeloch 
Edited By M. Foster Farley 


He evaded the Union draft by returning to Ger- 
many, where he remained until April 1865. 

Margaret Knobeloch was left to wait out the 
Civil War alone in Philadelphia. Out of what 
were doubtless humanitarian motives, and per- 
haps to help pass a lonely period in her life, she 
used her European and Southern connections to 
involve herself in work with Southern prisoners 
of war. In post-war years she made many hand- 
written notes of her experiences, and perhaps with 
the help of her daughter Kathy Knobeloch Ware, 
pieced together a narrative of her unusual relief 
work. 

Margaret Knobeloch passed away in 1916. Her 
memoirs were passed along through her family 
to Mr. Richard Case, a matrilineal descendent. 
He, in turn, deposited copies with Newberry, 
South Carolina’s Newberry County Historical 
Society. M. Foster Farley, editor of the society's 
publication, The Bulletin, then prepared the fol- 
lowing excerpt for publication in Civil War Times 
Illustrated. It appears here with Mr. Case’s 
permission. 


I said Sec. Stanton, I have called to ask if 
it is lawful for the Southern prisoners to have the 
necessaries of life. He started and said in an 
astonished, rather harsh tone, “Of course it is, 
who says it is not?” Well, no one has precisely 
said it was not, but I want you to Say it is. (you 
see I had to be politic, I did not want to bring 
accusations against the hospital). 

I have an offer of pecuniary assistance from 
Southerners in Europe, if I will take the respon- 
sibility to contribute to the prisoners’ comfort. 
I do not wish to do anything unlawful, so I 
thought it best to come to you and ask if it were 
lawful—I know the government is doing all it 


Right: This romantic depiction of a common wartime prac- 
tice is entitled “Woman’s Mission.” Appearing through the 
courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society, this engraving 
by Adam B. Walter was done from a painting by C. Schussele. 


artin Van Buren, the eighth President 
M of the United States, died on July 24, 

1862. Most of North America was con- 
cerned with the great Civil War at the time of 
his passing. But in Washington, D.C., tradition 
and protocol demanded that respects be paid and 
that all the forms be observed. The capital city 
was draped in black crepe and bells tolled to 
mark the death of this Democratic party leader 
from an earlier and simpler time. 

In the midst of this mourning observance 
Mrs. Margaret Anna Parker Knobeloch of Phila- 
delphia visited Secretary of War Edwin Mc- 
Masters Stanton in his Washington offices and 
made an unorthodox request. Southerners living 
in Europe had donated money to be used for the 
aid and relief of Confederate soldiers being held 
in Northern prison camps; Mrs. Knobeloch wished 
Secretary Stanton’s permission to distribute this 
aid. 

Why would a Philadelphian, a supposed 
loyal unionist, make such a request? Mrs. Knobe- 
loch admitted to the Secretary of War that she had 
warm feelings for both warring sections; born in 
the North, she had been reared in the South, then 
had married a man of decided neutralist senti- 
ments. Descended from Colonial-era settlers of 
New York’s Hudson River Valley, Margaret Anna 
Parker had been born on September 10, 1833, met 
John Knobeloch of Heppenheim, Germany, in her 
20th year, and married him December 14, 1853, 
in Charleston, South Carolina, a city where the 
bride’s mother and sister had established a mil- 
linery business. When civil war broke out, she 
traveled to Philadelphia with her husband. The 
next year, her mother and sister relocated to 
Newberry, South Carolina, where they estab- 
lished another millinery business and remained 
until the end of hostilities. With the initiation of 
conscription in the North, Mrs. Knobeloch’s hus- 
band John claimed he had ties to both North and 
South and could not take up arms against friends. 
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and I left, the dreaded interview 
ended. The city was draped. Ex- 
president Van Buren had died and 
the public buildings at Washington 
were draped in mourning. At the 
hotel I called upon the lady I had 
been introduced to, to tell her of my 
success, and asked her to tell my 
friend on her return. I found her and 
a gentleman together, they urged me 
to go and see the President. As I had 
not succeded in getting a letter to my 
Mother, I thought I would try the 
President. Your Grandpa (John 
Knobeloch) had gone out for a walk, 
and I would have to go alone. They 
gave me the direction to the White 
House and I started. Never shall I 
forget that walk—ex-president Van 
Buren had died—the buildings were 
draped in mourning for him. The 
wagons were bringing in the 
wounded, a solemn silence reigned. 
Men stood in groups and spoke in 
low tones to one another. I only met 
one lady, the one who had asked 
Sec. Stanton to let her take her sick 
husband home. I spoke to her, and 
she said she was going to take him 
home the next day. 

Arrived at the White House; I rung 
the bell. A door keeper answered it. 


work at your nearest fort and hos- 
pital. Where are you from?” Phila- 
delphia. “Then your nearest fort is 
Fort Delaware, and the city hospital. 
Send your goods to the comman- 
ders.” Oh, but cannot I deliver 
them? “You cannot ask more than 
the U.S. We entrust our goods to 
them.” 


Now, please one thing more, my 
Mother is in the South, and if you 
could get a letter from me to her, I 
will ask her to get some benevolent 
ladies together, tell them what I am 
doing, and ask the authorities there, 
to let the boxes that the Northern 
prisoners’ friends might send, reach 
them. He answered, “I cannot for- 
ward a letter.” I said, will you please 
give me your permission in writ- 
ing? “It is not necessary,” Sec. Stan- 
ton replied. Oh, but suppose some 
one interferes with me. “Let me 
know immediately.” He opened a 
book and entered my name and ad- 
dress. Well, Sec. Stanton, if this is 
all that is necessary, I am certainly 
very much obliged to you. “You are 
welcome and I am glad to that I 
could serve you.” We both bowed 


Mrs. Knobeloch’s basket of peaches was 
a welcome respite from the prisoners’ 
usual meager fare. This Allen Redwood 
illustration, entitled “Cooking on the 
Bank,” pictures Confederate prisoners at 
Fort Delaware Prison preparing their 
meals. 


but it is not fully organized and I 
can not see why there should be 
any objection to benevolent con- 
tributions—I was born North and 
raised South, I love both sections. I 
feel that I can do this without any 
political bias—I only want to do my 
part toward smoothing the world, 
that man made so rough. We were 
interrupted by the entrance of an 
attendant, who said, “Secretary 
Stanton, President Lincoln wishes 
to see you.” Without saying that I 
should wait, he marched out of the 
room. I stood at the desk, waiting it 
seemed to me a long time, and I 
was just thinking that perhaps he 
had forgotten me, when the door 
opened and he came back in the 
same manner that he had gone 
out, and resumed the conversation. 
“Now tell me exactly what you want 
to do.” I answered that I wanted to 
give clothing to those who were in 
the hospital suffering, some deli- 
casies. He said, “You will have to 
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some were playing cards. Death to 
me at that time, under such condi- 
tions, seemed terrible; but as I 
became more experienced I found 
that a soldier having constantly to 
face death, often becomes calous: 


M.. Reding had been one of the 
prisoners that was wounded at Fair 
Oaks in June 1862. He had seen 
many taken out of the hospital dead. 
One day he said to me as a coffin 
passed, “I wonder what they will 
do with my body if I die here?” I 
said, “They will give it to me”. “Are 
you sure?”, and he was so sad. Now 
I said give yourself no care about 
that, I hope you will get well. 
“Never. Will you promise to bury 
me?” I took his hand and solomnly 
said I will and I did. After his death, 
I went to see the undertaker who 
had a contract with the government. 
I told him what I wanted and asked 
him if he could procure the body for 
me. He said he could. The next day 
he came to see me and said. “There 
is some disagrrement between the 
surgeons (they were young men) 
with regard to giving you the body. 
Do not go to the hospital—keep 
quiet. I will get you the body. After- 
ward he sent word that it was all 
right. Then I went to the hospital 
and a chaplin, a young man, said 
that he would be pleased to go to the 
funeral and hold service over him. 
I thanked him and thought it was so 
kind, but after thinking it over I 
thought it would be best for him 
not to go. He was a Government 
chaplain, feeling some high people 
were prejudiced and he might make 
enemies and lose his position; so 
when I went there the next day I 
was not hurt at his telling me that 
he had reconsidered it and thought 
it best not to go. I candidly told him 
that he was in the right. He said, “I 
will hold a complete service in the 
dining room and then you can bury 
him. That afternoon a gentlemen, a 
Southerner, I had met before called 
on me and said that he had asked 
his pastor, the Rev. John Chambers, 
to officiate. So you see we had two 
services and they did not conflict. 
Now comes a strange coincidence, 
on the day that Mr. R__ was so sad, 
and I promised to see to his burial, 
some Southern ladies had a contri- 
bution of clothing. Among them 
was a very fine suit of grey broad- 
cloth which had been worn only a 
few times by ex-President Van 
Buren. They gave these to me to 
dress him in. I bought a coffin, box 
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ing, when the man said, “Wait. I will 
ask.” The peaches had performed 
their mission. He came back saying 
that we could go up, but that the 
peaches must be contributed to the 
hospital. I was very willing to do 
so. We only found one prisoner. 
The rest had been sent to Fort Dela- 
ware. He (the prisoner) had a com- 
pound fracture of the thigh and 
objected to having his limb ampu- 
tated. Seven months later he died 
of consumption. I had no trouble at 
the hospital, some of the men called 
me “the rebel’s friend,” but they 
were all very respectful. The pris- 
oner’s name was B.F. Reding, Co. 
I (eye)-22 N. Carolina. He made 
friends. He was a born gentleman. 
His suffering made him sensative 
and I always made it a point to sit 
by him on visiting days. His cot was 
near the entrance, and I suppose 
many of the visitors were told that 
he was a Rebel—for some would 
stand with open mouth, gazing at 
him, and seeing only a gentle suf- 
ferer, would turn away disap- 
pointed. It annoyed him, so when I 
saw that kind coming I would say, 
“Here come our country cousins,” 
and he soon saw the rediculous side 
of it, and did not mind it. 

The head nurse, an Irishman with 
a big heart, was always very kind to 
him, and would keep me informed 
of his condition. One time I went 
over and he was seemingly in- 
sensible. I went home and cried. 
Auntie said, “I will make him some 
wine.” I took it too him, held him in 
my arms, put the glass to his lips— 
he could swallow —and took a quan- 
tity of it. I staid until he breathed 
more comfortably and seemed to 
sleep. I returned in the afternoon 
and he was quite lively. He did not 
know that I had been there in the 
morning and given him the drink. 
So it went on, until Jan. 13 1863 
when the nurse sent for me. I found 
him in convulsion. They said they 
could not allow me to stay all night, 
It was against the rules, so I had to 
content myself. I went home and 
came back, bringing under clothing 
and handkerchiefs to tie up his chin 
and eyes, if he died before morn- 
ing—which he did, never regaining 
consciousness. The articles I gave to 
the head nurse, and he faithfully at- 
tended to the last. They had placed 
a screen around him. A man looked 
in and said, “He is a Rebel; he is 
going to the devil shure.” Another 
one who was sitting with me said, 
“Don’t mind him, he is crazy.” But 
he kindly took him away. Outside 
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“Who do you wish to see?” President 
Lincoln, I said. In a rich brogue he 
answered, “You can’t see him—these 
are troublesome times, there is a 
cabinet meeting all the week, you 
can’t see him.” So I had to be satis- 
fied. 

That afternoon we started for 
home. The wounded sat along the 
banks of the railroad and men hold- 
ing large tin cups and sponges 
walked from one to another—Oh 
what a sad sight: Man to whom God 
had given intellect, maiming one an- 
other. The train was a very long 
one. The soldiers were being sent to 
the various hospitals. 


On reaching home, my first visit 
was to the hospital where the South- 
ern ladies had been refused en- 
trance. I had never been there. I did 
not wish to ask for a prisoner, so I 
took a Southern lady with me who 
knew them. My aunt also accom- 
panied us. We took a market basket 
of fine peaches with us. I asked to 
go and see the patients. It was not 
visiting day and I was refused, so we 
picked up our basket and was leav- 


Ledger (Philadelphia) reflecting on 
the hospital management at Fort 
D_.. And there was great distress. 
Maj. B__. had read them and I asked 
him if he would allow me to visit the 
hospitals and see for myself, for I did 
not believe them. He said that he 
would be pleased to do so, that both 
he and Dr. Arrot would accompany 
us. We found perfect order, patients 
well attended to with comfortable 
beds—and nearly all were conva- 
lescent. I said I will publish this. Maj. 
B__. had three classes under his 
care: the garrison of the fort, paroled 
prisoners and prisoners of war. The 
two latter were sent from the battle- 
field, half starved and half clothed. 
They needed care. He was a gradu- 
ate of West Point, had served in the 
Florida and Mexican Wars, and 
knew and did his duty, personally 
inspecting the hospitals at various 
hours of the night, coming when he 
was least expected. 


When I returned to Philadelphia I 
went to the hospital editor of the 
Public Ledger and related what I had 
seen. He said I should write it out 
and he would publish it, which he 
did. When I called he was out, he 
and all the editors had gone to 
lunch. I told the janitor that I would 
like to write a note to the editor. 
“Then please sit down at his desk 
and write,” the janitor told me. I 
did so and enclosed the article, next 
day it was published. 


To go back to Fort Delaware, after 
we were through visiting the 
hospitals, Maj. B—. asked how are 
you ladies going to get off of the 
island. I said I am afraid we only 
thought of getting on. We heard that 
there was a house here where we 
could stay over night. “There was, 
but that has been broken up. I am 
going in the government tug to New 
Castle to see my wife, and you can 
accompany me, and stay where she 
is.” Turning to Dr. Arrot who was 
an old gentleman, he said, “Can't 
you make one of the party?” “Cer- 
tainly, ” answered the doctor and we 
had a very pleasant moonlight trip. 
Arrived at New Castle, he intro- 
duced us to his wife. We had sup- 
per and soon retired, leaving the 
next morning. Mrs. B—. was very 
kind to us and we felt we had fallen 
into pleasant places. Curious enough 
an old friend of our family, a doctor, 
in Philadelphia was intimate with 
Dr. Arrot. This and my doing him 
justice, made him friendly. He was 
an old bachelor and considered ec- 
centric (his sister kept house for 
him). I found him, after further ac- 


also working at Fort Delaware. 
When I returned from Washington 
and thought over my interview with 
Sec. Stanton and having no written 
permission from him, I felt much like 
a child that has been passified with 
a promise. What should I do? There 
was but one way. I wrote to the 
commander of the fort, starting that 
on September 2 the following con- 
versation had passed between Sec. 
Stanton and myself—and I repeated 
it word for word—now if this is not 
sufficient permission for me to work 
at the fort, please write to him (Sec. 
Stanton) for more. He did not 
answer this immediately, and as I 
had some goods to send, I deter- 
mined to go down with them. A lady 
friend accompanied me. I had heard 
before I started of a German officer 
who had the permission of his gov- 
ernment to stay in America during 
the war and make observations. He 
was in Fort D__. The friend who 
told me said he was then in the city, 
and that he could get a note to him 
from me. So I wrote to him, asking 
him to please call upon me, as I 
wanted some information about Fort 
D_. that I felt he could give me. He 
came and I told him what I wished 
to do. He was pleased with my 
plans, said they were humane and 
that when I come to Fort D_., I 
should ask for him and he would 
introduce me to the commander, 
who was a gentleman. He was 
pleased that I could carry on a con- 
versation with him in his own lan- 
guage, although I had never been 
in Germany. 

When everything was ready, we 
went down on a steamboat that 
made the fort one of its landings. 
The german officer was on duty that 
day, but he took us to Maj. H. S. 
Burton’s office and introduced us 
and I had a private interview. I 
asked him if he had read my letter. 
He said, “Yes.” Is the permission 
sufficient? “I am satisfied with it and 
must beg pardon for the delay in 
answering, I have been so busy.” 


I then told him everything I wanted 
to do and asked him if he could not 
allow me to have one of the prison- 
ers who could act as an agent and 
keep me posted as to what they 
truly needed. He said he could and 
sent for a young man whom he in- 
troduced as Mr. Justine O. Somers 
of Virginia, told him what I wanted, 
and gave him permission to act as 
my agent, which he afterward did 
very satisfactorily. There had been 
articles published in the Public 


and grave in Glenwood Cemetary, 
provided a hearse and two carriages. 
In the first (carriage) was my aunt 
and my two children, who are now 
your Mother, and Uncle and myself. 
In the second was some Southern 
ladies who had been kind to him. 
Some six other carriages joined us. 
I do not know even now who they 
were, only I was told then that they 
were Southerners. There were sev- 
eral strangers at the funeral. Mr. 
Chambers was introduced to me and 
he asked me about his (Mr. R_) 
sickness and character. I told him all 
I knew. He began his remarks by 
saying that, “This young man had 
come out in the strength of his man- 
hood to battle for that which he con- 
sidered right and for that we must 
honor him.” Then he told of his suf- 
ferings, has patience and finally his 
release, and though he had been a 
prisoner among strangers away from 
all his kindred, he had found one 
who had taken the place of mother 
and sister to him, soothing and com- 
forting him, being faithful to the 
end. This was so unexpected that I 
broke down. The undertaker had 
opened his parlor for us—and some 


ladies, strangers to me, had joined . 


us. I presume they were the ones 
who brought their own carriages. 


M.. R_ in his fine grey suit with 
white shirt and cuffs, looked so 
calm and peaceful. It rained, but 
the minister went to the grounds. 
This ended my work at that hospital, 
for the prisoners were now all sent 
to Fort Delaware. Before I leave, I 
must tell you that when Mr. R— 
was able to sit up, I had provided 
a cane seat Rocking chair with a 
comfortable in it and a gown. When 
he no longer could leave his bed, he 
allowed the soldiers to use it, and if 
the chair could speak, no doubt it 
would tell us of many a yarn spun 
by those sitting in it. 

Toward the end of the War, I again 
met the head nurse in the street. He 
said, “Oh, I’m glad to see you, I have 
your Rocker.” When that hospital 
was broken up and some of the 
things sold, he claimed it, saying he 
knew the owner, and the next day 
he brought it to me, and many a time 
my children and my grand children 
have rocked in it. I would not like to 
part with it, it is the tie that binds me 
to the past, sad and stormy though 
it was. 

I have many pleasant recollections 
of the kind of people who helped me 
do my duty. During this time I was 
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among many was one that wished 
me to fill a long list and also send 
some small change. These letters 
were read by Major B_., so to this 
one he added, “I send this as a 
curiosity, pay no attention to it, I 
caught this fellow selling water to his 
sick comrades.” 

Dr. Arrot took me to see the hos- 
pital; there were many prisoners 
there, some confined to their beds, 
others walking around. I had my 
little daughter with me and they 
flocked around us, more so when 
they found out what I was doing for 
them. I left some change with the 
sick ones so that they could buy 
from the sutler. There were so many 
prisoners there then, that they had 
to build shed barracks. 


Without any knowledge of the 
cause, Maj. B—. was superceeded, 
his Lieutenant placed over him. He 
asked for the accusations against 
him, but re’cd no answer. Then he 
demanded a court martial; this met 
with equal silence. I feared perhaps 
that his kindness to me might be the 
cause and if so, I wanted to go to 
Washington and see Sec. Stanton. 
He said no, I am only doing my 
duty. There was only one thing that 
he could recall that the Government 
might object to and that was, that 
when some sick prisoners had been 
exchanged in the bitter cold winter 
weather, he had distributed among 
them some confiscated overcoats. 
Time went on; a general took the 
place of the lieutenant and several 
others came and went, but they all 
seemed to feel the indignity offered 
Maj. B—. and he virtually ruled by 
the force of his noble character. 


I still sent my goods to him and 
they were delivered properly. Maj. 
B—. thought that the true cause of 
his being superceeded was that 
before the war, when he was in 
command of the defenses of San 
Francisco, he had incurred the 
displeasure of the Sec. of War, Sec. 
S- (Stanton). The latter had been 
sent to San Franciso. I think with re- 
gard to adjusting some land titles, 
the people held a mass meeting, as 
they felt indignant at his decision, 
and Maj. B_. was one of the speak- 
ers. Sec. Stanton was known to be 
an implacable enemy and when he 
became Sec. of War, he removed 
Maj. B—. from San Francisco to Fort 
D__, and as the major said, made a 
jailor of me. Then he (Stanton) bided 
his time to humiliate him, but this 
he did not succeed in doing. A noble 
nature can never be humiliated—he 
holds his commission. o 
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Many women, like Mrs. Knobeloch, only 
wanted to offer help “toward smoothing 
the world, that man has made so rough.” 
Here, nurse Ann Bell assists a patient 
ina Nashville, Tennessee hospital in her 
own efforts at “smoothing the world.” 


sorry that I cannot accompany you, 
but I fear I shall lose my train. I went 
in and was kindly received. The wife 
was an invalid; they had two lovely 
daughters. The boat did not stop 
and 1 stayed overnight with them. 
Next day I went over in the govern- 
ment tug boat and came home on 
the steamboat. Major B__. finally 
moved his family to Ford D—. They 
had a nice home and a beautiful 
garden and I was always welcome. 

Once I was there when Major B__. 
had been called away and a young 
officer was in command. I met some 
young ladies who had come from 
the vicinity to attend a dance given 
by the officers. They were ridicul- 
ing the young officer in command. 
There had been a political prisoner 
liberated and he had pompously told 
him that he could go that night. He 
answered, “I have been confined 
here without cause and I prefer to 
stay until morning.” 


On several occasions, politicians 
living in the nearby houses, who 
were active Democrats, found them- 
selves sojourning in Fort D__. until 
after the election. Nellie, the young 
daughter of Major B_., wishing to 
excuse the young officer, said, “Oh, 
he wants to command but he don’t 
know how.” I have found many like 
him in my lifetime. To be a good 
commander presupposes that one 
has control of oneself. 

I used to receive letters from the 
prisoners asking for assistance; 


U.S.A.M.H.1. 


quaintance, to be a man who had to 
do his duty. He paid me the compli- 
ment once in the presence of others 
of being the most level headed 
woman he had ever met and that if 
he had met me before I was mar- 
ried, he knew that he would not 
now be single. He was true to his 
boyhood love, she had died—he too 
has gone, may they be together. 


M;i. B__. had given me the advice 
to work for the privates, the officers, 
he said, always were better pro- 
vided for, both in food and accom- 
modations—that I should send my 
goods direct to him, then the prison- 
ers would be sure of receiving them. 
When I packed my first goods, it 
was at an uptown business house, 
several others who contributed were 
there. I do not know what was the 
cause, but I was told afterward that 
the ones whose home we were at 
objected to my packing there. We 
were living in troublesome times, 
times when strong prejudices gov- 
erned, and I thought that perhaps 
they were afraid. Later I met the lady 
and she positively denied that it had 
ever been said. I was in trouble, 
where should I pack? I could not do 
it at home. Large boxes coming out 
of a private house would attract at- 
tention and noteriety was the last 
thing I desired. The left hand dared 
not to know what the right hand 
was doing. 

That evening a gentleman called — 
a Mr. Hess (he too has passed away). 
At that time, he was a partner in a 
notion firm on Market Street who 
had a large Southern trade. I had 
bought goods of him for the prison- 
ers. I told him what had happened 
and he said, “Don’t trouble about 
that; it is for the best—send all your 
goods to me and I will have them 
packed and sent to Fort D__.” Oh, 
but I was thankful. Providence was 
surely working for me; whenever a 
path grew narrow it was widened 
for me. I then and there determined 
to work for myself; I could only be 
responsible for my own acts. Mr. 
Hess stood by me until the war was 
ended. He told me where and what 
was best to buy and introduced me 
to the parties selling. 

One day I went to New Castle to 
see Mrs. Burton and intended going 
that afternoon to Fort D__. I met a 
gentleman she had introduced to 
me. He boarded where she did and 
he told me she was not in town. He 
gave me the address of a minister, 
a Virginian, and said you will be 
welcome there. Give my name, Iam 


CHASING YANKEES FROM THE CUMBERLAND GAP 


preceding him to Lexington, when he arrived 
he had the opportunity to enjoy some genuine 
home town celebrity. 

John Morgan was a graduate of Lexington’s 
Transylvania College, a veteran of the Mexican 
War Battle of Buena Vista, and prior to the Civil 
War, he organized a local militia company, the 
Lexington Rifles. Like many of his Confederate 
troopers, he served in the Kentucky State Guard, 
and through his association with it and his prom- 
inence in local business affairs (he had run a 
rope manufactory and a general merchandising 
business) he wielded considerable influence in 
antebellum Lexington, a town with a large num- 
ber of unionists in it. Following his hero’s wel- 
come in September 1862, some old political ani- 
mosities were buried, his former civic position re- 
asserted, his military skills lauded, and large 
numbers of young thrill-seekers and secessionist 
converts flocked to his banner. John Morgan 
was recruiting. 

The colonel and his second-in-command, 
Lieutenant Colonel Basil Duke, spent days or- 
ganizing these “greenhorn” recruits and filling 
up their thinly-manned companies. Then came 
orders from Smith that ended this pleasant inter- 
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Battles and Leaders of the Ci 


n September 4, 1862, Confederate Colo- 

nel John Hunt Morgan trotted his color- 

ful cavalry command through the 
crowd-lined streets of Lexington, Kentucky, his 
home town. Nearly a year had passed since 
Morgan fled the city under cover of darkness, a 
year that had seen him transformed from a busi- 
nessman and political dissident into one of the 
Confederacy’s most able horse soldiers. For a 
few autumn days, he reveled in his triumphant 
return. 

Fresh from recent victories in middle Ten- 
nessee, in late summer 1862 Morgan eagerly re- 
sponded to a summons from Confederate Major 
General Edmund Kirby Smith. The general called 
for the colonel and his men to join him and his 
army for an invasion of Kentucky, a state popu- 
lated with a large number of secessionists, but 
a state held in the Union by the likes of native 
son William “Bull” Nelson, a Federal brigadier 
general. 

Morgan and his men were ready for the 
enterprise. And to their satisfaction, Smith’s 
operations began well. The general's troops, 
marching north from Tennessee, had avoided 
entering the Blue Grass State through the heav- 
ily defended Cumberland Gap, where a full Fed- 
eral division commanded by another Morgan, 
Brigadier General George W. Morgan, could 
fend off a frontal assault. Instead, the Confed- 
erates swung around the Gap and defeated Bull 
Nelson and his troops at the August 30 Battle 
of Richmond, Kentucky. The men of Smith’s 
Department of East Tennessee occupied Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, by September 1. John Hunt Mor- 
gan’s troopers joined them on September 3. A 
second Confederate invasion force commanded 
by General Braxton Bragg was operating in 
the west of the state. Swift Federal retribution 
seemed unlikely. Shortly, it was expected that 
a Confederate governor of Kentucky would be 
inaugurated in Lexington with great ceremony. 
For Morgan and his expatriate Kentuckians, 
these were the best times. 

The name and face of John Hunt Morgan 
was already well known to Yankee newspaper 
subscribers. During the first year of the Civil 
War he thrilled readers and frightened isolated 
Union commands with acts of military derring-do 
and operations that showed off his talent for war 
on horseback. Most recently, he and his men 
confounded the enemy while raiding around 
Gallatin, Tennessee, in mid-August. With stories 
of this latest escapade and his earlier adventures 
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Left: The Federal-occupied Cumberland Gap, on the 
Tennessee-Kentucky-Virginia border. In 1862, a Union divi- 
sion defended the Gap until forced to march north through 
the Kentucky mountains to the safety of Ohio. Inset: 
Brigadier General George W. Morgan, commander of the 
retreating division. Above: Colonel John Hunt Morgan, 
notorious cavalryman assigned to cut off the Federal Mor- 
gan's progress. 
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By James M. Prichard 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


column front at the first shots of the 
Rebel demonstration, leaving a herd 
of cattle, some of their few remain- 
ing supplies, virtually unprotected. 
Dashing in among the drovers, 
Jones’ Rebels killed two and cap- 
tured the remainder, then scattered 
the cattle through the woods before 
the Federals could recover from their 
surprise. 

Jones’ little victory nearly ended 
in disaster a few minutes later. Rid- 
ing along to observe the attack, Mor- 
gan, accompanied by his staff and 
Major Breckinridge, emerged from 
concealment after the skirmish 
ended. Moving several yards down 
the main road, Morgan’s party 
stopped to water their horses in a 
small creek when one of George 
Morgan’s Federal regiments sud- 
denly appeared on the crest of a 
nearby hill and fired a full volley. 

As the bullets whistled overhead, 
Morgan shouted, “Tell [Major] 
Breckinridge to advance; Major 
Jones, open your guns.” The enem 
quickly fell back over the hill, allow- 
ing Morgan and his party to escape 
from what seemed to be certain 
death or capture. 


The Federals survived this harass- 
ment and reached West Liberty. 
There, they halted for two days in 
order to concentrate for the expected 
confrontation with Marshall. Un- 
known, however, to the Union com- 
mander nor to Colonel Morgan him- 
self, Marshall had no intentions of 
leaving his base at Mt. Sterling, far 
to the northeast of Richmond. 


And to John Morgan’s dismay, for 
as long as the retreating Yankees 
remained in the mountains, Smith 
would be willing to offer only token 
opposition to the Federals’ march 
to the Ohio. 

The commanding general changed 
his plans and objectives and failed 
to inform the Kentuckian; unless 
the enemy suddenly changed their 
course and marched toward the in- 
terior of the Blue Grass, an advance 
by Marshall would be out of the 
question. Marshall's men would 
only be thrown forward for observa- 
tion and scouting work. 


When the Federal column resumed 
its northward march, Colonel Mor- 
gan was entirely unaware that the 
expected reinforcements from Mar- 
shall would never arrive. However, a 
number of local recruits raised for 
Marshall’s command joined Mor- 
gan near West Liberty. Although 
hardly seasoned veterans, they were 
thoroughly familiar with the terrain. 


John Morgan left the greater part 
of his command in Lexington. There 
it would be led and drilled by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Duke. Taking a com- 
pany of Mississippians from his own 
regiment and a body of raw recruits 
led by Colonel Roy S. Cluke, he 
set off for Richmond, Kentucky, to 
the southeast and arrived there on 
September 20. In Richmond, he 
quickly organized a force of more 
than 1,000 men around a nucleus 
of veteran troops, Colonel Richard 
Gano’s Texas cavalrymen and a 
group of Kentucky horse soldiers 
commanded by Major W.C.P. Breck- 
inridge. Then he quickly set out east 
for the town of Irvine the following 
day. The Rebel commander, how- 
ever, soon halted on the fringe of 
the mountains. There he learned 
George Morgan's fleeing Federals, in 
desperate need of supplies, were 
marching to Proctor, a hamlet on 
the Kentucky River east-southeast 
of Irvine. Proctor boasted a large 
steam-powered flour mill, a poten- 
tial source of Yankee bread. Mor- 
gan, determined to deny the enemy 
so much as hard tack, pushed his 
troopers rapidly on, dashed into 
Proctor on September 22, put its mill 
to the torch, then promptly fell back 
to await his quarry’s next move. 


Gradually shifting their line of 
march to the northeast, the retreat- 
ing Federals wound their way 
through the rugged wilderness to 
Hazel Green, northeast of Proctor. 
Morgan’s troopers set out in rapid 
pursuit, reaching the mountain 
village virtually on the heels of the 
enemy column. However, halting 
briefly en route, Morgan was rein- 
forced by a portion of Humphrey 
Marshall’s cavalry, commanded by 
Colonel John Shawhan, a fifty-two- 
year-old veteran of mountain war- 
fare who had served with Morgan 
during the war with Mexico. Mor- 
gan, riding all night, soon overtook 
the head of the Federal column on 
the afternoon of the 26th. And, find- 
ing the enemy strung out along the 
road northeast of Hazel Green to 
West Liberty, the Rebel leader de- 
termined to attack. After ordering a 
demonstration against the front of 
the column, Morgan sent two com- 
panies under Captain Will Jones to 
strike the rear of the Federals’ second 
advance brigade. 


Dismounting his men, Jones (who 
would be killed shortly afterward 
during a Christmas season raid led 
by Morgan) awaited his opportunity. 
The Union rear guard rushed to the 


lude. The Federal Morgan, George 
Morgan, was loose. He had to be 
brought to ground. 

Brigadier General George Wash- 
ington Morgan, an Ohio native, a 
veteran of Texas’ war of indepen- 
dence, a one-time West Point stu- 
dent, and a distinguished Mexican 
War soldier, drove occupying Con- 
federates from the Cumberland Gap 
in Spring 1862. But his men of the 
Army of the Ohio had recently been 
skirted by Smith’s invading army. 
To cover the rear of the invading 
force a large body of troops com- 
manded by Confederate Brigadier 
General Carter L. Stevenson were 
left behind to guard the northern 
entrance to the Gap. Then a Rebel 
force commanded by a Kentuckian 
and brigadier general, Humphrey 
Marshall, joined in the Confederate 
rush into the Blue Grass State. Rid- 
ing into Kentucky from southwest 
Virginia, Marshall’s soldiers passed 
through mountains north of the 
Cumberland Gap. Southern troops 
sat astride all of George Morgan’s 
supply lines. Faced with starvation 
or surrender, the Union commander 
instead elected to march his men out 
of the Gap and follow a hazardous 
route through the mountains of east- 
ern Kentucky home to Ohio. 

While Union commands were very 
slow to respond to the Confederate 
invasion of Kentucky, Smith was 
aware he faced potential threats on 
all fronts. And he feared George 
Morgan’s intentions. At first un- 
certain of even the number of troops 
accompanying him, he believed the 
Union brigadier general could 
jeopardize the Confederates’ tenu- 
ous hold on central Kentucky. He 
decided it was essential to eliminate 
him. 

Believing these Federals would 
attempt to escape his grasp by cross- 
ing the Ohio River at Maysville, 
Kentucky, Smith sent word to Mar- 
shall to concentrate his forces across 
the enemy’s expected lines of march. 
Upon emerging from the moun- 
tains, the Union column could then 
be crushed between the forces of 
Smith, Marshall, and a pursuit force 
commanded by Carter Stevenson. 
But to carry off the plan, he needed 
to gain time. Smith ordered John 
Hunt Morgan into the mountains of 
Kentucky on September 19 and in- 
structed him to use every means 
available to delay George Morgan’s 
division. This order ended John 
Hunt Morgan’s Lexington holiday 
and began one of his least-known 
campaigns. 
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A native of Germany, Eifort, who 
had been a prosperous ironmaster 
before the war, had risen to become 
one of the most noted Union leaders 
in the mountains. He was uncertain 
of Morgan’s intentions, and so con- 
cealed half of his force, led by a 
provost-marshall named Hender- 
son, along the State Road, near the 
small village of Olive Hill. The re- 
mainder of his command he posted 
along the approaches to his head- 
quarters at Boone Furnace, some fif- 
teen miles away. By the time Mor- 


ies 


gan’s men rode out of Grayson, 
Eifort’s guards were in position. 


On the morning of October 2, 
Morgan crossed the Tygart and en- 
tered Olive Hill. Within minutes 
Henderson's men opened fire on his 
troops from the surrounding hills. 
Morgan, infuriated by the attack, 
rode to the front of the column and 
found Captain Williams in the act 
of arresting unionist State Senator 
William C. Grier. The Rebel leader, 
amid an outburst of profanity, first 
threatened to have the prominent 
“loyalist” shot. Instead, after per- 
mitting his men to plunder the sena- 
tor’s nearby store, Morgan ordered 
the structure burned. 

Grier, with his house only a short 
distance away, began to express 
concern for his wife and children. In 
a letter written shortly afterward, 
Grier claimed Morgan answered his 
entreaties with “a fiendish oath.” 
He then voiced his determination to 
destroy the senator’s home and his 
family with it, if necessary, to “wipe 
out the whole Abolition concern.” 
As the flames gradually spread to 
Grier’s home, Morgan taunted, “You 
find your loyalty to your Abolition 
Government pretty expensive, don’t 
you.” , 

Grier described the next stage of 
his ordeal. “I was then placed upon 
a horse, without a saddle and con- 
ducted to the front of their column, 
and orders were given to shoot me 
down if fired upon by bushwhackers 
as they styled them... 

“Immediately upon entering the 
woods, they were fired upon. I was 
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the small town of Grayson on the 
evening of the 30th. A little more 
than twenty miles from the Ohio 
River, Grayson was located on the 
principal road between the north- 
eastern foothills and the Blue Grass. 
It was here, at noon on October 1, 
that John Morgan finally received 
word from Smith. Convinced the 
Federal force no longer posed a 
threat to his rear, the Confederate 
general ordered the Kentuckian to 
rejoin the main Confederate army 
at Lexington. 


A Hundred Rifles Belched Forth Death 
Fire—Again Their Volley 
Echoed Through The Mountains.. ” 


This news was undoubtedly re- 
ceived with extreme bitterness. The 
campaign’s Rebel chronicler could 
well have reflected John Morgan’s 
own thoughts, when he argued that, 
had infantry support arrived, “the 
army of the gap would have been 
prisoners.” As it stood, the colonel, 
after days of toil in the mountains, 
was forced to quit the field and allow 
his quarry to escape. 

Late on the evening of October 1, 
the Rebel chieftain rode out of Gray- 
son, leaving the Federals to continue 
their march unmolested. But he pro- 
ceeded only ten miles before going 
into camp at a local landmark known 
as Bulls Eye Springs. Advancing his 
pickets as far as Tygarts Creek 
Bridge, he decided to march for Lex- 
ington at dawn. However, during 
the intervening hours, an unex- 
pected obstacle appeared on the 
projected line of march. Less than a 
musket shot from the Rebel lines, 
the Carter County Home Guard lay 
in ambush. 

These armed Kentucky unionists, 
fiercely determined to dispute John 
Morgan’s passage, were unaware of 
the Federal retreat from Cumberland 
Gap and were alarmed by the sud- 
den appearance of Rebel cavalry at 
Grayson. Home Guard Colonel 
Sebastian Eifort hastily gathered 
more than 400 men from the sur- 
rounding countryside to meet the 
threat. His actions assured that the 
campaign would end with little 
glory, and that Morgan’s image 
would change. During these final 
hours the Rebel Morgan would ap- 
pear more as a grim warrior than as 
gallant knight of legend. 


Captain John T. Williams, a noted 
Rebel partisan of the region, was 
placed in command of the advance 
guard for the duration of the cam- 
paign. 

Morgan worked feverishly be- 
tween West Liberty and Grayson to 
the northeast to delay the enemy 
retreat. Amidst constant skirmish- 
ing with the Federals, the Rebels 
burned bridges in the enemy’s path 
and blocked the narrow roadway 
with felled timber. As one partici- 
pant recalled, Morgan sought to 


“Suddenly, Over 
And 


make “every barricade cost a skir- 
mish and time.” The unionists, 
nevertheless, continued to march 
relentlessly for the Ohio, pushing 
John Morgan’s small force from posi- 
tion to position. 


On the 29th the Federals reached 
the headwaters of the Little Sandy 
River, located some twenty miles 
south of Grayson. Here the road 
twisted through a series of narrow 
gorges, flanked by towering sand- 
stone cliffs. At a sharp bend in the 
river, known locally as Crackers 
Neck, the road rounded the base of 
a semicircular bluff. 

The “Neck,” despite its homely 
name, was ideally suited for an am- 
buscade. The heavy undergrowth 
surrounding the defile virtually 
blocked out the sun. Here, in the 
forbidding shadows along the road- 
way, John Morgan carefully con- 
cealed two companies led by Major 
Breckinridge. 

George Morgan’s Union column, 
preceded by a small, mounted ad- 
vance guard was permitted to march 
within 20 yards of the trap. “Sud- 
denly,” a Rebel recalled, “over a 
hundred rifles belched forth death 
and fire— again their volley echoed 
through the mountains; when the 
smoke cleared away the head of the 
column had disappeared like a wave 
broken upon a rock, and before a 
line could be formed or a gun 
unlimbered, we were gone, and 
laughed as we marched to the music 
of their guns shelling the innocent 
woods over the mountain from us.” 

Morgan’s jaded Rebels entered 


from the county, killing over eighty 
of his men. Over. fifty Rebels, he 
claimed, fell before 5 
rifles alone. Captain Williams would 
later report that the advance guard 
lost over eighty horses during the 
fighting. Doubtless, the number of 
carcasses strewn along the State 
Road greatly influenced Eifort’s fan- 
tastic claims. 

Although the number of Morgan’s 
casualties cannot be accurately de- 
termined, Confederate sources ac- 
knowledged the loss of several 
wounded. And Morgan, whatever 
the true nature of his losses, was 
enraged by the “bushwackers’” un- 
expected assault. According to local 
tradition, he countermarched a por- 
tion of his command during the 
night and burned to the ground 
what remained of the village of Olive 
Hill. 

More Union retribution was not 
long in coming. Late on October 3, 
the Confederates resumed their 
march to the Lexington area. At a 
point about eight miles from More- 
head, northwest of West Liberty, a 
volley of shots suddenly rang out 
from a bluff overlooking the road. 
Colonel Shawhan fell dead from the 
saddle. During the confusion that 
followed, one Rebel was accidently 
killed by return fire. 

Morgan’s troopers quickly scaled 
the heights only to find that the 
bushwhackers had escaped. Ironi- 
cally, these final shots of the cam- 
paign were fired by a handful of 
local youths, whose fifteen-year-old 
leader would later claim to have fired 
the shot that killed Shawhan. One 
of Shawhan’s troopers placed the 
colonel’s body upright before him in 
the saddle and bore his dead com- 
mander into Morehead. There a 
wagon was obtained to convey the 
remains home for burial. 

On October 4, a month follow- 
ing the day of his triumphant ride 
through the city, Morgan returned 
to Lexington. Around him were 
many obvious signs of an imminent 
Confederate evacuation. Smith, now 
following General Braxton Bragg’s 
directions, would move his army 
south to maneuver his troops against 
a long overdue Federal offensive led 
by Major General Don Carlos Buell. 
There would be a battle outside 
Perryville and a Confederate retreat 
to Tennessee. The “liberation” of 
Morgan’s home state seemed a fail- 
ure. To the colonel, these events 
only served to heighten the frustra- 
tion of his fruitless mountain cam- 


paign. 
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and grain he could find. 

Among those who watched their 
homes go up in flames was George 
Underwood, patriarch of a local 
family destined to win notoriety as 
the most feared pro-Union guerillas 
in the mountains. Fierce fighters, 
Underwood and his sons would ter- 
rorize the region until they were 
exterminated in one of Kentucky’s 
many post-war blood feuds. 

Bent on revenge, old man Under- 
wood rallied his clan and struck 
Morgan at a point known as Garvin 
Ridge. And subjected to a galling 
fire, the Rebel column was harassed 
by these unseen foes until it reached 
the county line. Underwood fre- 
quently cut off and surrounded 
small parties of Morgan’s troops 
during the course of the confused 
fighting. So many Confederates 
used the white flag as a ruse to 
escape, that the Union leader 
ordered his men to show no mercy. 


Underwood broke off his attack 
near the headwaters of Tygart’s 
Creek, allowing Morgan’s harried 
troopers to halt for the night. Eifort 
later boasted that he drove Morgan 
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surprised that I was not shot— 
Morgan rode past and demanded 
the reason I was not shot as he had 
ordered. They said they had not 
heard the order. He told them if fired 
upon again to shoot the prisoner— 
They then amused themselves by 
pointing their guns at me. . . After 
some time we were ordered to ad- 
vance and were soon again fired on. 
I heard the guns click behind me 
and felt sure my end was right near 
at hand.” 

Williams, however, termed Mor- 
gan’s order “cold-blooded murder,” 
and forbade his men to fire. He then 
bluntly informed Grier that he had 
no intentions of obeying the order, 
as he did not belong to Morgan’s 
command. Eventually, as the firing 
became hotter, Grier took advantage 
of the confusion and fled into the 
woods and escaped. 

Gradually pushing Henderson’s 
small Union band aside, the Rebels 
continued their advance. Morgan, 
exhibiting a ruthlessness that Union 
Major General William T. Sherman 
—the scourge of Georgia—might 
have admired, burned over forty- 
five dwellings along his line of 
march, and destroyed all the forage 
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In this atmosphere of bitterness, it 
was not surprising that Morgan’s 
followers condemned Marshall for 
abandoning them in the mountains. 
In post-war years, Basil Duke, John 
Morgan’s brother-in-law, wrote his 
history Morgan’s Cavalry. In it he 
blamed enemy George Morgan’s 
“escape” squarely on Marshall. And 
many historians, given Marshall’s 
colorless military career, accepted 
Duke’s version of the campaign 
without question. Meanwhile, Smith 
escaped contemporary and later crit- 
icism. However, as early as Sep- 
tember 24, Smith had decided to 
intercept George Morgan only if he 
threatened central Kentucky. In the 
event that he should remain in the 
mountains, Smith planned to push 
him northward with Confederate 
cavalry and leave him “to the ruin 
and demoralization that must over- 
take his army in that wild, moun- 
tainous country.” 

Given Smith’s unwillingness to 
send Marshall into the mountains, it 
is clear that the brigadier general's 
role in the campaign has been mis- 
understood. Marshall not only re- 
inforced Morgan’s little command, 
but also kept sizeable detachments 
within easy supporting distance of 
it. And by holding the balance of his 
command at Mt. Sterling, Marshall 
also made certain the Federals would 
remain beyond the main theater 
of operations. Only because of his 
mountain isolation did Morgan fail 
to learn that this general would not 
be sent to his support. 

Although angered by the outcome 
of the campaign, Morgan had done 
his work well. The Kentuckian, with 
only a few hundred raw recruits, in 
a terrain wholly unsuitable for 
cavalry operations, had conducted 
a masterful delaying action against 
his more numerous foe. By the time 
the Federals’ George Morgan reached 
the Ohio, his fine division had been 
reduced to a half-starved, ragged 
mob. 

But the days of hard marching and 
constant fighting yielded little glory 
for John Morgan. And the fatigue 
and frustration that culminated in 
the burning of Olive Hill, revealed 
a side of him that his admirers were 
unwilling to confront. Glossed over 
by historian Duke, the final arson- 
filled hours of the campaign con- 
trasted sharply with the chivalrous 
Morgan legend. And the frequent 
retelling of tales of his successful 
raids helped to insure that the story 
of Morgan’s mountain campaign 
became an almost forgotten chapter 
in history. m 
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Right: The Con- 
federate Morgan's 
second-in-com- 
mand, Lieutenant 
Colonel Basil 
Duke. He and 
Morgan recruited 
and trained Ken- 
tucky natives for 
the mountain 
campaign. Below: 
Photographed 
prior to the Civil 
War, the Lexing- 
ton Rifles were re- 
cruited in 1860 
and would become 
known as “Mor- 
gan’s Men.” 


loyal American naval officer his career. 

The Blanche was a 750-ton, 200-foot side- 
wheel steamer of British registry engaged in run- 
ning the Federal blockade from Confederate 
Texas to Cuba, a colony of Spain. On September 
29, 1862, she steamed from Port Lavaca, Texas, 
for Havana, Cuba, packed with 538 bales of cot- 
ton. By October 5, she made landfall at La Mu- 
lata, Cuba. There she took on coal and engaged 
the services of a civilian pilot for the run down 
the coast to Havana. The following day she set 
out for her destination, sailing a scant one mile 
off the Cuban coast. One day out of La Mulata, 
October 7, she came upon a Spanish frigate 
bound for Havana and tagged along behind her 
for protection. Nine miles from the Morro Cas- 
tle, the guardian of the port of Havana, Robert 
N. Smith, the Blanche’s captain, sighted a steamer 
leaving Havana and heading out to the north- 
west. At approximately 1:30 p.m., after the es- 
corting Spanish warship passed out of sight 


A NAVY COMMANDER'S CAREER 
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n October 20, 1862, Union Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles received a note 
from the U.S. State Department. 


Sir: The Spanish minister has orally made a rep- 
resentation to this Department on the subject of the 
recent chasing ashore on the island of Cuba by a 
United States steamer of a vessel called. the Blanche, 
alleged to have been under the British flag. He said 
there was great excitement at Havana on the sub- 
ject. The name of the United States steamer was not 
known. 

I will thank you for any information upon the 
subject which the Navy Department has or may re- 
ceive. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

William H. Seward 


This note began an inquiry into an inter- 
national incident involving two foreign govern- 
ments, an inquiry that would cost an efficient, 
38 
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THE U.S. NAVY AND THE CUBAN CRISIS OF 1862 


artillery round fired at the Blanche. 

Hearing the blank warning shot, and 
identifying the vessel as a U.S. warship, Captain 
Smith raised the Blanche’s colors, Britain’s “Union 
Jack,” and ran the ship up the mouth of Marino 
Creek where he anchored her 300 yards from the 
beach. There she sat safe in the territorial waters 
of one neutral government and under the flag of 
another, or so Smith thought. 

Hunter, a veteran of the West Gulf blockade 
with several ship seizures or “prizes” to his 
credit, had stopped a vessel he suspected to be 
a blockade runner and believed he was duty- 
bound to investigate her. As he lowered two cut- 
ters filled with twenty armed men, he probably 
never considered that what he was about to do 
was a violation of international law. He was to 
regret his lack of deliberation. 

By the time the Montgomery's cutters reached 
the Blanche she was flying two flags. Smith, with 
full knowledge that international law was on his 
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beyond the Morro Castle, the crew of the Blanche 
discovered that the unidentified steamer had 
altered course to intercept their vessel. The hare 
had been caught by the hound. 

The steamer bearing down on the Blanche 
was the U.S.S. Montgomery, with Commander 
Charles Hunter on the bridge. The day the 
Blanche departed Texas, the newly refitted Mont- 
gomery was steaming out of the New York Navy 
Yard en route to her West Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron station. Along the way she stopped in Ha- 
vana, a haven for Confederate blockade runners 
from Texas. There, Hunter met with the Ameri- 
can counsel general. At noon, October 7, the 
Montgomery set sail, Hunter intending to skirt 
the Cuban coast in search of blockade runners. 
By Hunter’s reckoning, at approximately 2:00 
p.m. he spotted a vessel hugging the island’s 
shore. The commander altered course to the 
southeast, intending to cut the suspicious vessel 
off from Havana. At 2:10 he ordered a blank 


plosion of the ship’s boilers, Arthur 
returned to the Montgomery. Hunter 
shortly set sail for Pensacola, Florida. 


On October 28, Secretary Welles 
informed Rear Admiral David G. 
Farragut, Commander of the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, that 
Sénor Don G. G. y Tassara, “min- 
ister plenipotentiary of her Catholic 
Majesty the Queen of Spain,” had 
formally protested Hunter’s viola- 
tion of Spain’s neutrality. Chastiz- 
ing Farragut for not having reported 
Hunter’s actions to the Navy Depart- 
ment, Welles ordered the admiral 
to “without delay, institute a full and 
rigorous enquiry into the conduct of 
the commander of the Montgomery 

. with reference to the Blanche, 
and forward the report thereof to the 
Department by the first opportun- 
ity.” Twenty-eight days later, Far- 
ragut acknowledged the secretary's 
communication, explaining: “I un- 
derstood from Commander Hunter 
that he had already reported the 
affair to the Department, and that 
his reports to me (herewith en- 
closed) were merely for my own 
information.” 

Apparently thinking Welles would 
be mollified for the time being with 
this explanation, Farragut took no 
further action until December 10, 
when he dispatched the report of the 
three-member board of inquiry man- 
dated by Welles’ October 28 letter. 
Farragut explained: “I am fully satis- 
fied that the vessel was set fire to by 
her own officers and crew. Com- 
mander Hunter is an excellent and 
most vigilant officer, and was only 
anxious to do his duty. I have no 
doubt if he could have gotten the 
Blanche off he would have simply 
examined her papers and let her go, 
if it were right to have done so.” 

Among the evidence reviewed by 
the board of inquiry was the affidavit 
of Robert F. Clement, the British 
passenger rescued from the Blanche. 
The affidavit, given after the Mont- 
gomery reached Pensacola on Octo- 
ber 11, indicated Captain Smith had 
stated before leaving Port Lavaca 
“that he was determined to destroy 
the vessel rather than have her taken 
by a United States vessel.” Clement 
stated it was his “firm and entire 
belief and conviction that the said 
Blanche was fired by order of the cap- 
tain, by the crew or officers on board 
her.” 

While all this was very interesting, 
it did not address the most serious 
problem: the violation of neutral ter- 
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Union Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles. After ordering a full investigation into 
the Blanche incident, he was responsible for relieving Commander Hunter of com- 
mand, an apparent face-saving gesture. 


pers, which Captain Smith promptly 
produced. Arthur, “not deeming 
[the papers] a sufficient indication of 
the truth under the circumstance,” 
ordered his assistant engineer to 
raise steam and refloat the ship. As 
the ship began to back free, Acting 
Ensign Putnam, alongside in one of 
Montgomery’s cutters, spotted fire in 
the runner’s hold and sounded the 
alarm. Arthur, judging the fire to be 
out of control, hastily removed the 
boarding party along with a pas- 
senger, Mr. Robert F. Clement, a 
British subject, and the civilian pilot, 
Ramon Arbela. The crew of the 
stricken ship escaped in their own 
cutter and landed on the Cuban 
shore. The Blanche was by this time 
completely aflame. Fearing an ex- 


side, had brought aboard the local 
alcalde de mar (harbor master) and 
his son. The alcalde granted Smith’s 
request for protection, and ran the 
Spanish flag up at the peak of a 
mast. When Acting-Master Charles 
G. Arthur of the Montgomery set 
foot on the deck of the Blanche, he 
stepped into an international inci- 
dent. 

By then the blockade runner had 
been grounded on shallows, on 
Smith’s orders, a scant 300 yards 
from shore. 

“Why are you aground?” asked 
Arthur. 

Smith shrugged in reply. 

“Your cargo?” queried Arthur. 

“Cotton,” responded Smith. 

Arthur demanded the ship’s pa- 
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protest filed by Captain Smith of 
the Blanche. The protest was to be 
the source of further charges against 
Commander Hunter once it found 
its way to Washington. 

In their statements of October 10, 
Captain Smith and two of his sailors, 
after being sworn “upon the Holy 
Evangelists of Almighty God,” 
declared that when Acting-Master 
Arthur boarded their vessel, he was 
asked what right he had to board a 
British ship in neutral waters. Arthur 
supposedly replied that he had or- 
ders to take the ship and would do 
so regardless of Spanish protection. 
When the alcalde de mar protested 
in Spanish against the violation of 
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The North's Secretary of State William 
H. Seward. Responding to a note from 
British Minister Lord Lyons, Seward 
called for a court-martial of Commander 
Hunter of the Montgomery. The court 
found Hunter in violation of interna- 
tional law, but recommended clemency. 


Cuban territory and the insult to his 
country’s flag, Arthur’s reply was 
to forcibly remove him from the ship 
while declaring he “did not care for 
any Spanish authority nor for the 
Spanish flag.” As part of the effort 
to placate the two world powers, 
these charges would also be added 
to Hunter’s court-martial. 
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concern. The previous year, the 
seizure of two Confederate diplo- 
mats by Union naval personnel from 
the British steamer, Trent, had nearly 
brought the two nations to war with 
one another. In this new instance, 
a failure on the part of the United 
States to take meaningful action 
might have serious consequences. 
Diplomatic recognition of the Con- 
federacy was still an option of the 
British Government. Inaction by 
Washington authorities could make 
Confederate dreams of such recog- 
nition a reality. 

The Confederate Government was 
not slow to make use of the Blanche 
incident. On October 23, Charles J. 
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Helm, the Confederate representa- 
tive in Havana, reported to Confed- 
erate Secretary of State Judah P. 
Benjamin that he had informed John 
M. Mason, the Confederacy’s rep- 
resentative in London, of Hunter’s 
“piratical act more aggravated than 
the forcible abduction of our com- 
missioners from the English mail 
steamer Trent.” Helm’s sources in 
Havana also reported that Cuban 
authorities had forwarded to the 
Spanish Government a full history 
of the Blanche incident and “other 
insults to the Spanish flag by the 
Federal fleet cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico.” Enclosed with Helm’s re- 
port to Benjamin was a copy of the 
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ritory by a belligerent. Nor did the 
report arrive in Washington, D.C., 
soon enough to satisfy Welles. On 
December 9, Welles had dispatched 
a letter to Farragut indicating the 
Spanish minister had repeatedly 
petitioned the Navy Department for 
an explanation of the incident. “The 
question involved is one of grave 
importance,” explained Welles, “and 
has become aggravated from neglect 
on the part of Commander Hunter 
to make report.”* Because of this 
neglect, Welles indicated “extra- 
ordinary measures are demanded.” 
Because of pressure from Spain and 
the State Department's pledge that 
an investigation would be con- 
ducted, the secretary continued, “I 
have no alternative but to detach 
[Commander Hunter] from his com- 
mand and to order the Montgomery 
home, that the subject may undergo 
legal investigation.” On January 2, 
Hunter turned over command to his 
executive officer, and the Mont- 
gomery, with the unfortunate com- 
mander aboard, headed for New 
York. 


/ diplomatic situation, along 
with Hunter’s chances for vindi- 
cation, steadily worsened that first 
month of 1863. On January 10, Sec- 
retary of State William Seward 
passed on to Welles a note from 
British Minister Lord Lyons. In his 
note, Lyons indicated that former 
Blanche passenger Clement had 
reported to Her Britanic Majesty’s 
acting counsel general in Havana 
that he had been harrassed into giv- 
ing his affidavit, his signature to 
the affidavit had been obtained from 
him by Hunter in a “secret and sur- 
reptitious manner,” and he had 
signed the affidavit in exchange for 
his freedom. In addition to Britain’s 
previous demand for compensation 
for Mr. Clement's detention, Lyons’ 
note contained a new demand for a 
formal apology from the United 
States for the “compulsion exercised 
upon Mr. Clement to induce him 
to sign at Pensacola a false state- 
ment of the circumstances relating 
to the destruction of the Blanche.” 
The truth was, Clement had no idea 
who started the blaze. Seward sug- 
gested to Welles that these charges 
required a court-martial of Hunter. 

The diplomatic affairs of the 
United States and Britain’s govern- 
ment had again become a matter of 


*What became of the copy of Hunter’s report that Far- 
ragut supposedly enclosed in his November 25 com- 
munication with Welles was not, however, explained. 


Captain Charles Wilkes, commander 
of the offending USS San Jacinto in 
the famous Trent affair, had seized 
Confederates from a British vessel 
on the high seas and returned home 
a national hero. War between Great 
Britian and the United States was 
barely avoided. But Wilkes, guilty 
of violating international law, had 
been permitted to continue in the 
service and had, in fact, been pro- 
moted. Charles Hunter had also 
done his duty as he saw it, and the 
court had acquitted him of the more 
aggravated charges arising out of 
his conduct. Hunter’s record was 
admirable and showed great regard 
for his duties. Off the coast of Cuba, 
however, doing his duty had caused 
strong protests from two govern- 
ments whose intentions regarding 
intervention on the behalf of or 
recognition of the Confederacy were 
by no means predictable. Would 
clemency for the commander push 
either, or both, governments toward 
policies unfavorable to the Union? 
The Federal Government had al- 
ready disavowed Hunter’s actions 
and promised compensation to the 
owners of the Blanche. Would eras- 
ing Hunter’s punishment cast doubt 
on the United States’ sincerity? 

Apparently, Lincoln was not will- 
ing to take these risks. On June 19, 
1863, he affirmed the conviction and 
approved the punishment. Hunter 
was dismissed from the United 
States Navy. 

Whether Lincoln thought Charles 
Hunter’s punishment fit his crime, 
or whether he was merely sacrificed 
to diplomacy cannot now be ascer- 
tained. However, a glimpse at Lin- 
coln’s thoughts on the matter may 
be found in a July 25, 1863, memo- 
randum to Secretary Welles. Lincoln, 
perhaps with the Blanche incident 
in mind, issued in the memo strict 
instructions that “the practice and 
the appearance” of lying in wait for 
blockade runners in neutral ports 
was forbidden. Additionally, pas- 
sengers and crews of neutral ves- 
sels were not to be detained. The 
purpose of the president's instruc- 
tions was “to contribute to sustain a 
considerable portion of the British 
ministry in their places, who, if 
displaced, are sure to be replaced by 
others more unfavorable to us.” 

Disgraced and ruined, Hunter 
dropped from the pages of history. 
His crime and punishment, how- 
ever, are still cited to U.S. military 
officers today in illustration of the 
principle that the territory of a 
neutral is inviolate. ۳ 


Union Rear Admiral David G. Farragut, 
commander of the West Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron. By order of Secretary 
Welles, Farragut conducted an “enquiry 
into the conduct” of Commander Hunter. 
His findings that “Hunter is an excellent 
and most vigilant officer,” proved insuf- 
ficient in clearing the commander of the 
charges against him. 


On Monday, February 16, 1863, 
the president of the court-martial, 
Rear Admiral Samuel L. Breese, 
published the court’s findings. 
Hunter was found guilty of forcibly 
seizing the Blanche in neutral terri- 
tory. Of the remainder of Charge 
1 and Charge 2 he was found not 
guilty. For his violation of inter- 
national law, the court sentenced 
Hunter to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. All members of the court, how- 
ever, concurred in a recommenda- 
tion that clemency be granted by 
President Lincoln: “In consideration 
of the zeal and general good char- 
acter as an officer of Commander 
Hunter, and of the fact that it ap- 
pears that in the ardor of chase and 
in desire to serve faithfully his Gov- 
ernment, he passed into neutral 
waters to board a vessel which had 
by her action and maneuvers ren- 
dered herself justly suspicious.” Sec- 
retary Welles concurred in the court’s 
recommendation for clemency. 
What was Lincoln to do? In 1862 
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Deve their joy at seeing Federal 
President Abraham Lincoln and his 
administration in another diplomatic 
crisis, the burning of the Blanche 
also created problems for Confed- 
erate authorities. The blockade run- 
ner Blanche, destroyed off the coast 
of Cuba, should have been in the 
port of Galveston, Texas, bearing 
the name CSS General Rusk. The 
General Rusk had been placed under 
control of Major T.S. Moise by Major 
General Paul D. Hébert, commander 
of the Department of Texas. Moise, 
tempted by lucrative blockade-run- 
ning profits, then fraudulently trans- 
ferred the ship to his associates who, 
in turn, transferred it to a British 
subject for the purpose of register- 
ing her under the British flag. Moise 
was later court-martialed and 
dismissed from the service, but the 
Confederacy had still lost the price 
of a ship. Ironically, any compen- 
sation that could have been paid 
by the United States rightfully be- 
longed to the Rebel government.* 

By then, Federal authorities were 
forcibly committed to taking action. 
Serious charges had been made by 
the British and Spanish govern- 
ments; an apology had been de- 
manded and an investigation prom- 
ised. 

In mid-February 1863, Hunter was 
tried by court-martial in New York 
on two charges. The first alleged a 
violation of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of a neutral government. Specif- 
ication 1 of the charge alleged Com- 
mander Hunter caused the violation 
by ordering the Blanche seized within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Spanish government. Furthermore, 
as commander of the Montgomery, 
he was responsible for Acting Master 
Arthur's actions in allegedly taking 
possession of the Blanche despite the 
protests of the alcalde, defying and 
insulting the alcalde, and forcibly 
removing Mr. Clement and pilot 
Ramon Arbela and holding them as 
prisoners. Specification 2 of the 
charge alleged Hunter caused or al- 
lowed the Blanche to be burned. The 
second charge alleged scandalous 
conduct, tending to the destruction 
of good morals. It specified Hunter, 
supposedly, coerced Mr. Clement. 

In a departure from usual pro- 
cedure, both the English and 
Spanish ministries were shown the 
charges and asked for their approval. 


*$200,000 was, in fact, paid to Spain by the U.S. as 
compensation. Mr. Mason in London was instructed 
to file the Confederacy’s claim before the money was 
paid to Moise’s associates who were claiming it as the 
“rightful” owners of the ship. 
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and May 6, 1865 (when Macrae took 
the Union oath of allegiance at Win- 
chester, Virginia) that this photo- 
graph was taken. 

Here, Macrae wears a frock coat 
similar to the Federal issue. The but- 
tons, however, are the State Seal 
(Virginia) Staff type, and on the 
shoulders are what appear to be 
shoulder scale attachments. 
Wendall Lang 
Tarrytown, New York 
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ton, where they released him to a 
Federal provost marshall on June 16. 
On June 18, Macrae arrived at Camp 
Chase prison in Ohio, where he re- 
mained until his March 10, 1864 ex- 
change at Point Lookout, Maryland. 

Upon his exchange, Macrae trav- 
eled to Richmond, Virginia, listed 
then as a private, and joined the of- 
fice of a Surgeon Johus at Wayside 
Hospital (General Hospital Number 
9). It was sometime between then 


In spring 1863, Confederate Briga- 
dier General William E. “Grumble” 
Jones launched a cavalry raid 
through western Virginia and Mary- 
land. Of Jones’ famous foray, South- 
ern historian Festus P. Summers 
wrote: “For boldness of conception 
and audacity of execution, the raid 
of Jones across the Alleghenies . . . 
has few parallels in Confederate 
cavalry history. In the face of stun- 
ning odds the Southern column, 
consisting of approximately 2,500 
horsemen, overran the northwest- 
ern Virginia area from the South 
Branch of the Potomac to the 
Monongahela, penetrated almost to 
the Ohio, and returned to eastern 
Virginia by way of the great 
Kanawha Valley without the loss of 
a dozen sabers while inflicting gall- 
ing losses wherever Union arms and 
Union installations beset its path.” 
At least one of those horsemen fell 
near Rowlesburg, western Virginia, 
but he would not make the ride back 
east. In a skirmish on April 26, Cor- 
poral George H.T. Macrae, seriously 
wounded, was “left at that place.” 

The blue-eyed, fair-haired Macrae 
rode with Company F of the 6th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, formerly known as 
Powell’s Troop of Washington’s 
Home Guard. When talk of seces- 
sion mounted in Virginia in early 
1861, Captain Edward B. Powell 
formed a cavalry company in March 
from Fairfax County in the northern 
part of the state. On April 20, six 
days after the Federal surrender of 
Fort Sumter, South Carolina, Powell 
officially enlisted his company and 
appointed Macrae its 2d corporal. 
The company was mustered into 
state service in Alexandria a week 
later as part of the 6th Virginia 
Cavalry. By December, Macrae had 
been promoted to 1st corporal. 

The company’s roll indicates that 
its men were detached from the regi- 
ment in late 1861 and served through 
much of 1862 as “couriers and 
escort” for General Joseph Johnston. 
Also known as “Johnston’s Body- 
Guard,” the company eventually re- 
joined the regiment in time for Jones’ 
1863 raid. 

Federal troops captured the 
wounded Macrae on May 2 near 
Rowlesburg and transported him to 
the U.S. General Hospital in Graf- 


September 17. Rosecrans expressed 
“shame and indignation” over learn- 
ing that other recently promoted 
generals, “who have not rendered a 
tithe of the services nor had a tithe 
of the success” he had enjoyed, had 
been granted greater seniority. 
Though nettled by Rosecrans’ ego- 
tism, his superiors realized the valid- 
ity of his protest; not long afterward, 
Abraham Lincoln backdated his 
commission to March 21, 1862. This 
mollified Rosecrans only temporar- 
ily. Soon he was again feuding with 
Stanton over staff appointments the 
secretary had failed to approve. 

Despite his poor relationships with 
those in high command, success 
continued to come Rosecrans’ way. 
Much to Grant's gratification as well 
as his own, the new major general 
received an independent command 
in Kentucky on October 23. Later 
Grant noted: “I found that I could 
not make him do as I wished, and 
had determined to relieve him from 
duty that very day.” 


Arriving in Louisville on October 
30, Rosecrans took over Buell’s erst- 
while Army of the Ohio. He set 
about to salvage the command, 
which had been physically and emo- 
tionally battered in Kentucky during 
the early autumn Perryville Cam- 
paign. He patched up its gaps, 
streamlined its administration, 
bulked up its cavalry and artillery, 
and gave its men quality rations, 
lodging, and attire. His obvious con- 
cern for the troops’ well-being 
established an immediate rapport be- 
tween commander and rank and file. 
Before long, when Rosecrans in- 
spected his men they gave him what 
one Illinois soldier called “hearty 
cheers, that made the earth fairly 
shake.” In camp, they literally sang 
his praises. One popular ditty pro- 
claimed: Old Rosy is the man, Old Rosy 
is the man; We'll show our deeds where'er 
he leads; Old Rosy is the man! 


Less than two months after 
Rosecrans took over this command, 
renamed the Army of the Cumber- 
land, his men had a chance to “show 
their deeds” in battle. Early in De- 
cember 1862, Buell’s old adversary, 
Confederate General Braxton Bragg, 
led his Army of Tennessee west- 
ward through its namesake state 
toward Murfreesboro. Hoping to 
keep the strategic area free of enemy 
hordes, Washington authorities 
pressured Rosecrans to move from 
his new position at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and engage Bragg. Weeks 
of prodding finally had an effect. 
By the end of December, Rosecrans’ 


fended” by Rosecrans’ failure. While 
he did not censure the army leader, 
Grant thereafter placed less faith in 
his tactical and strategic talent. 

To some extent, Rosecrans made 
amends early the next month, when 
he gave a strong account of him- 
self under attack. By then he was 
back in Corinth, commanding four 
divisions (about 23,000 men) of the 
Department of West Tennessee. 
Meanwhile, other troops under 
Grant’s direct control had taken up 
posts across the Tennessee border. 
Thus isolated, the Corinth garrison 
became the focal point of an advance 
by 22,000 Confederates, including 
Price’s command, under Major Gen- 
eral Earl Van Dorn. Starting north 
from Ripley, Mississippi, in the 
last week in September, Van Dorn 
neared his objective by October 2. 


As an engineer, Rosecrans appre- 
ciated the value of strong fortifica- 
tions. Therefore, when Van Dorn 
drove in the Union outposts early on 
the 3d, the latter fell back on Rose- 
crans’ main body, which was en- 
sconced in an intricate series of 
works studded with heavy batteries. 
Late on that day, as well as on the 
4th, the Confederates attacked Cor- 
inth from the north and northwest 
but made no significant headway. 
Especially before Battery Robinett, 
northwest of town, they were sav- 
aged by rifle and artillery fire. An- 
other poor performance by General 
Hamilton, commanding the troops 
on the Union right, prevented Rose- 
crans from taking the initiative, but 
the 4th ended with the defenders 
still securely inside their works, 
having suffered 2,500 casualties to 
Van Dorn’s 4,200. 

When a relief column under Grant 
neared his rear, Van Dorn fled south. 
Again, Rosecrans failed to press the 
Confederates to Grant's satisfac- 
tion. Not until the 5th, after Grant 
had repeated an earlier order, did 
Rosecrans set off after the Rebels, 
and then on the wrong roads. And 
Rosecrans moved too slowly for 
Grant’s taste. When the pursuit 
ended at Ripley, the ranking gen- 
eral made no effort to hide his dis- 
appointment and anger. 

In the aftermath of Corinth, 
Rosecrans also jousted with the War 
office. Van Dorn’s retreat brought 
the Ohioan a major generalship in 
the volunteers, but instead of accept- 
ing the promotion gracefully he com- 
plained to Halleck that his commis- 
sion had been backdated only to 


Continued from page 19 

against Price, and Rosecrans pro- 
posed a plan for a three-column 
assault on Iuka. Rosecrans would 
lead a detachment of his army north- 
eastward to Iuka via the Jacinto 
Road. While this force engaged 
Price’s troops and held them in 
place, Rosecrans’ main body would 
march up the parallel Fulton Road, 
smashing Price’s flank and cutting 
his escape route. As soon as this 
one-two punch struck home, Grant 
could attack from the northwest with 
8,000 troops under Major General 
۳.0۵) Ord. 

Respecting Rosecrans’ reputation 
(his victories in western Virginia had 
made him an authority on tactics), 
Grant approved the plan. By the 
night of September 18 he had moved 
Ord’s people into position to exploit 
Rosecrans’ attack. He planned to go 
into action as soon as he heard 
sounds indicating that Rosecrans 
was engaged. Thanks to a meteoro- 
logical quirk,* however, on the 19th 
no battle sounds reached his ear. 
Uncertain if Rosecrans had attacked, 
Grant did not commit Ord’s column. 

The lost opportunity was not as 
tragic as it may have seemed, for 
Rosecrans had failed to carry out 
his part of the plan. On approach- 
ing Iuka, he found the ground be- 
tween the Jacinto and Fulton Roads 
too broken to facilitate cooperative 
movements. He placed his entire 
force on the Jacinto Road, hoping to 
shift part of it to the other thorough- 
fare on a connecting link close to 
Iuka. Before his column reached that 
point, however, Price’s troops struck 
the division of Brigadier General 
Charles Hamilton, driving back its 
men and capturing six cannon. The 
Union line stiffened, and inconclu- 
sive fighting raged through the day. 
Persuaded he was in a tight corner, 
that evening Price departed from 
Iuka along the unobstructed Fulton 
Road, escaping virtually unscathed. 

Coming down to Iuka the next 
morning, Grant found the enemy 
gone. When a belated pursuit failed 
to overtake Price, the department 
commander sought to learn what 
had gone wrong on Rosecrans’ front. 
The Ohioan’s explanation failed to 
mollify his superior. Later Major 
General William T. Sherman re- 
ported that Grant was “much of- 


*This quirk is an atmospheric phenomenon known 
as “acoustic shadow,” in which sound transmission 
through the air is blocked from those in close proximity 
to its origin. Veterans often reported “silent battles” 
that they could see but not hear. Meanwhile, in a dif- 
ferent direction, artillery from the same battle could 
he heard for many miles. 
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Cumberland move southeastward 
from Murfreesboro to pry Bragg 
loose from the Shelbyville-Wartrace 
vicinity. 

A week-long operation then vin- 
dicated Rosecrans’ policy of move- 
when-ready. Following a masterful 
plan of maneuver and deception, he 
sent five columns to threaten all sec- 
tors of Bragg’s position. The simul- 
taneous advances confused and dis- 
tressed the Confederate leader; by 
the 26th he was falling back to Tulla- 
homa in the face of a Federal attempt 
to envelope his right flank. Only 
the heroics of cavalrymen under 
Brigadier General N. B. Forrest per- 
mitted the Rebels to escape. By the 
close of June, Bragg’s troops had 
fallen back below the Tennessee 
River, where they posed no threat to 
Grant. Rosecrans had accomplished 
this with a minimum of fighting 
and at a small cost in casualties. 


Though a more brilliant piece of 
generalship than any of his prior 
victories, Rosecrans’ Tullahoma 
Campaign failed to gain its fair 
share of publicity. Overshadowed 
by Grant’s campaign against Vicks- 
burg and Confederate General Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania, it could not counteract the 
baleful influence of Dana and Gar- 
field. 


As though he had not learned 
from past errors, Rosecrans further 
lowered his standing with the War 
Department by waiting two months 
before again engaging the enemy. In 
early September the Army of the 
Cumberland finally crossed the Ten- 
nessee in an attempt to seize Bragg’s 
communications hub at Chatta- 
nooga. By the 6th, its advance units 
were in the valley of Lookout Creek, 
pushing into Georgia southwest of 
Chattanooga. That day, Bragg with- 
drew from the city and also entered 
Georgia. Occupying the city with a 
portion of his command, Old Rosy 
closed in on his opponent, whom he 
believed understrength, demoral- 
ized, and in full retreat. 

Instead, Bragg, who had been 
reinforced until slightly superior in 
numbers to the Army of the 
Cumberland, was planning to take 
the offensive. For unknown reasons, 
Washington authorities, which had 
learned of Bragg’s additions, had 
failed to alert Rosecrans to the fact 
or to increase his force. The result 
was that, after preliminary fight- 
ing on September 18, Bragg fell on 
his pursuers west of Chickamauga 
Creek, Georgia, the next day. The 
day-long fight settled nothing, but 
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Nation could scarcely have lived 
over.” The victory also brought Rose- 
crans the Thanks of Congress and a 
brevet major generalship in the Reg- 
ulars. For some weeks afterward, he 
was the most celebrated general in 
either army and a household name, 
both North and South. His fame was 
such that New York Tribune editor 
and power-broker Horace Greeley 
sounded him out about a presiden- 
tial candidacy, only to be rebuffed 
by Rosecrans, scornful of wartime 
politicking. 

Rosecrans’ new notability did not 
relieve the tensions existing between 
him and his superiors. Prior to the 
Battle of Stones River, Halleck, in 
demanding that Rosecrans speed 
his advance against Bragg, had in- 
timated that the army commander 
would be replaced by a more obedi- 
ent officer. To this threat Rosecrans 
had replied with a sharp rebuke: “I 
need no other stimulus to make me 
do my duty than the knowledge of 
what it is. To threats of removal or 
the like I must be permitted to say 
that I am insensible.” Halleck’s prod- 
ding still rankled Rosecrans, as did 
their post-battle war of words over 
Rosecrans’ efforts to secure the sup- 
plies he felt his battle-worn army 
required. 

New troubles appeared for Rose- 
crans when, soon after Stones River, 
two future enemies attached them- 
selves to his headquarters. Charles 
A. Dana, Jr., the assistant secretary 
of war, came to report to Stanton 
on Rosecrans’ public and private be- 
havior. Easily influenced by critics 
of the army leader, Dana would pro- 
vide his superior with fact and con- 
jecture detrimental to Rosecrans’ 
career. The second new arrival, Gar- 
field, came to replace Julius Ga- 
resche (beheaded by a cannon ball 
at Stones River). He would become 
Rosecrans’ confidant and principal 
advisor as well as his chief of staff. 
In the end, however, Garfield would 
betray his superior’s trust, emulat- 
ing Dana’s work as a spy for the 
powers in Washington. 


to return to action until‏ ولا 
satisfied that his army had recovered‏ 
from its exertions against Bragg,‏ 
Rosecrans remained idle through the‏ 
spring of 1863. Early in May, 5‏ 
army crossed the Mississippi to cap-‏ 
ture Vicksburg, and the War Depart-‏ 
ment importuned Rosecrans to keep‏ 
Bragg from reinforcing the Rebel‏ 
stronghold. But not until the last‏ 
week in June did the Army of the‏ 


advance was only a few miles from 
Bragg’s position west of Stones 
River. 


eee himself more than a 
match for Bragg, Old Rosy moved to 
the attack with customary delibera- 
tion. Aiming to attack Brage’s right 
flank, he made dispositions so 
slowly that he seemed certain his 
opponent would remain idle until he 
could strike. He was shocked when, 
early on the last day of the year, 
Bragg surged forward against the 
Union right. The surprise assault 
threw that flank into confusion; soon 
the divisions of Brigadier Generals 
Richard W. Johnson and Jefferson C. 
Davis gave way. Troops farther 
north, including Brigadier General 
Philip H. Sheridan’s division, held 
on precariously. 

Having begun to advance his up- 
per flank over Stones River, Rose- 
crans was caught short-handed. At 
first he seemed startled by his 
enemy’s audacity; Sheridan noted 
that “his usually florid face had lost 
its ruddy color, and his anxious eyes 
told that the disasters of the morn- 
ing were testing his powers to the 
very verge of endurance.” But when 
he took charge, he did so firmly. He 
recalled the two divisions sent to 
cross the river even as he rushed 
down other troops to stem the Con- 
federates. By early evening, a new 
line had been fashioned and critical 
segments of it solidified. Still, the 
impending battle remained in doubt. 

At an evening conference with his 
ranking subordinates, Rosecrans 
reviewed the army’s predicament 
and sorted out its options. Fortified 
by his generals’ willingness to stay 
and fight, especially that of Major 
General George H. Thomas, com- 
manding the center division, he 
elected to hold his new position 
until forced to abandon it. His stead- 
fastness proved its worth. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1863, after a day of general 
inactivity, Bragg launched a heavy 
assault against the Union left. Shred- 
ded by artillery and well-entrenched 
riflemen, the Rebels were repulsed 
decisively. The next night Bragg 
retreated south. 

Once news of Bragg’s overthrow 
reached Washington, Lincoln tele- 
graphed Rosecrans heartfelt words 
of thanks (“God bless you and all 
with you”). Later the President 
would assure the Union commander 
that “I can never forget . . . you gave 
us a hard-earned victory, which, 
had there been a defeat instead, the 


Salmon P. Chase, Rosecrans’ chief of 
staff had castigated his superior’s 
lack of “live and earnest determina- 
tion to fling the great weight of this 
army into the scale and make its 
power felt in crushing the shell of 


this rebellion . . . the General has 
been singularly disinclined to grasp 
the situation with a strong hand and 
make it his own.” Though these 
criticisms did not immediately hurt 
Rosecrans, they could not be ignored 
for long, coming from so high a 
source; after Chickamauga, Chase 
showed them to President Abraham 
Lincoln. Evidence suggests that on 
other occasions Garfield had im- 
pugned Rosecrans’ competency to 


Grant satisfied Stanton’s and Hal- 
leck’s wishes by replacing Rosecrans 
with Thomas, a move he made by 
telegraph while riding to Tennessee. 


Comme so swiftly after Brage’s 
victory, his removal dealt the Yankee 
general a stunning blow. Stripped 
of the success and glory that had 
once made him impervious to the 
machinations of the War Depart- 
ment, Old Rosy had been brought 
low at last. 

Rosecrans would have been dev- 
astated had he learned of friend 
James Garfield’s role in his down- 
fall. On July 27, writing to his politi- 
cal patron, Secretary of the Treasury 
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Bragg held his ground until five bri- 
gades under Confederate Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet, detached 
from Lee’s army, could reach him. 
Meanwhile, believing himself no 
worse off than he had been after 
the first day at Stones River, Rose- 
crans made dispositions to meet new 
assaults the next day. 

September 20 brought disaster to 
Rosecrans and to the troops who 
loved and respected him. The day 
began with an attack on the Union 
left (north) flank, held by George 
Thomas’ XIV Corps. For two hours 
the Federals resisted the onslaught. 
Then Rosecrans made a fatal error 
while trying to shore up the other 
end of his line. At his order, the XXI 
Corps division of Brigadier General 
Thomas J. Wood passed north to fill 
a gap thought to exist along the 
Union right center. There was no 
hole, but because Rosecrans mis- 
apprehended Wood's original posi- 
tion, the latter’s movement created 
areal gap. Having long been on poor 
terms with his commander, Wood 
may have obeyed the directive, real- 
izing its possible consequences, to 
spite him. If so, his perverse obedi- 
ence proved effective. Just after 
Wood moved, Longstreet’s newly 
arrived troops charged through the 
void in the Union line. Seeing his 
error, Rosecrans sent reinforcements 
there, but too late. Longstreet’s as- 
sault cut off the Union right, and by 
early afternoon much of the Army 
of the Cumberland was stream- 
ing toward Chattanooga in retreat. 
Rosecrans rode in the van, followed 
by two of his corps leaders; he 
seemed dazed by his monumental 
misfortune. Though George Thomas 
held his position on the northern 
flank for several hours, the battle, 
and Rosecrans’ career, were over. 

Although spared from pursuit, 
Rosecrans found himself bottled up 
in Chattanooga, which Bragg be- 
sieged from the south and east. Cut- 
ting their enemy’s supply lines, the 
Rebels threatened to starve out the 
garrison. As soon as Washington 
learned these details from Dana and 
other observers, it ordered Grant, 
fresh from his triumph in Missis- 
sippi, to hasten to Rosecrans’ relief. 
Given authority to change the com- 
mand situation in Chattanooga, 


Above: “Battle of Chickamauga: Lt. Van 
Pelt Defending his Battery,” by Thomas 
Nast (1864). On September 20, 1863, 
Rosecrans committed a costly judgment 
error during the Confederate attack on 
the Union left flank 
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12,000 Confederate raiders during 
their invasion of Missouri. The “utter 
feebleness” of his command pre- 
vented him from running Price into 
the ground; others had to force the 
Confederates out of the state late in 
October. For Rosecrans’ failure, and 
for his delay in returning troops 
loaned to him for the pursuit, Grant 
(by that time general-in-chief) re- 
lieved him on December 9, 1864, in 
Rosecrans’ words, “without warning 
notice, or complaint, or hint of ex- 
planation.” Until the end of the war 
Old Rosy remained in limbo and 
“in an attitude of disgrace before 
the nation.” 

Embittered by his treatment, Rose- 
crans resigned from the army in 1867 
(in 1889, a Congressional act allowed 
him to retire as a full-rank major 
general). He spent two years as U.S. 
ambassador to Mexico, yet another 
post from which Grant, then the 
U.S. President, relieved him. Later 
he refused so many Congressional 
and gubernatorial opportunities that 
he became known as the “Great 
Decliner.” 

In 1880, he moved to San Rafael, 
California, where he ranched, pro- 
moted railroads, and speculated in 
real estate. From California he final- 
ly ran for Congress as a Democrat in 
1880, was elected, won a second 
term, and rose to become chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. In that role he sought 
revenge on Grant by waging an un- 
successful fight to prevent him from 
receiving backdated retirement pay. 
In speeches and writings Rosecrans 
also defended himself against the 
criticism, some of it merited, some 
not, that permeated Grant's Personal 
Memoirs. 

In 1884, Rosecrans retired from 
public office, but he took an increas- 
ingly active role in the affairs of the 
Army of the Cumberland Society, of 
which he was president. Among the 
company of his old veterans, he 
could forget the reverses of his 
career; to them, he remained a com- 
mander, a father figure, and a friend. 
Until his death at Redondo Beach, 
California, on March 11, 1898, Old 
Rosy retained the ability to inspire 
these men by word and deed, as he 
had during the campaigns of 1862 
and ‘63. It was this personal mag- 
netism, his most enduring trait, that 
prompted one of his generals to vow 
after the war: “If I was about to fight 
a battle for the dominion of the uni- 
verse, I would give Rosecrans the 
command of as many men as he 


could see and who could see him.” 
5 
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over at Stevenson, Alabama, for a 
brief interview with Grant, Rose- 
crans repaired quietly to his home, 
where he awaited further orders. 
Neither his service nor his travail 
was over. In January 1864 he re- 
turned to the field as head of the 
Department of the Missouri. It was 
an impossible assignment: with 
fewer than 17,000 troops he was ex- 
pected to maintain order over 69,000 
square miles of territory that bor- 
dered the Confederacy. He did a 
good job combating guerillas, hostile 
Indians, and subversive organiza- 
tions within his realm. But in Sep- 
tember and October he tried to over- 
take Major General Sterling Price’s 


Stanton and Lincoln. These utter- 
ances undoubtedly influenced Stan- 
ton’s hint that Grant ought to relieve 
the commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland. 

Rosecrans, who would not learn of 
Garfield’s perfidy for several years, 
bore up well under his ordeal. When 
he took leave of his beloved army 
on October 19, division commander 
Philip Sheridan noted he “modestly 
left us without fuss or demonstration 

. . When his departure became 
known deep and almost universal 
regret was expressed.” A Cincinnati 
reporter agreed: “There is wailing 
and weeping in the Army of the 
Cumberland today.” After stopping 
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Confederate navy. 

He was the grandson of Com- 
modore Joshua Barney, whose ser- 
vices in the U.S. Navy during the 
Revolutionary War and during the 
War of 1812 are fairly well known. 

J.N. Barney commanded the CSS 
Jamestown during the engagement at 
Hampton Roads between the Vir- 
ginia and the Monitor and was. pro- 
moted to Commander by Act of the 
Confederate Congress for gallantry 
in that action and at Drewry’s Bluff. 


Later, he was assigned to com- 
mand of the Harriet Lane, a side- 
wheel steamer which had been cap- 
tured at Galveston, Texas from the 
Union forces and was proposed for 
use by the navy by Major General 
John Bankhead Magruder as a 
cruiser. However, Barney found that 
vessel insufficient for the intended 
purpose, so it was transferred back 
to the War Department. 

Subsequently, J.N. Barney served 
in England and France in connection 
with the procurement of vessels for 
the CSN from those countries, 
served briefly as commander of the 
cruiser, Florida, and was relieved 
from active service because of ill 
health. 

During his service in the U.S. 
Navy, Lt. Barney is believed to have 
visited nearly every sea port in the 
civilized world. Also, he is reputed 
to have had a command of six for- 
eign languages. 

Elijah B. White 
Leesburg, Virginia 


TIME-LAPSE FOOTNOTE 


Dear Editor, 

As soon as I started to read the 
article on L. O. Williams, by Barn- 
aby Conrad (February CWTI “Time- 
Lapse”), I thought of a letter I had 
read that was written by a soldier in 
the 85th Indiana Regiment and sent 
to his wife. 

Enclosed is a copy of that letter 
which I am sure you will find inter- 
esting. 

William Neet joined the army on 
May 2, 1862, at Rockville, Indiana, 
and became a member of Captain 
E.C. Davis’ Company G, 85th Regi- 
ment of the Indiana Volunteers. He 
was discharged October 11, 1864 at 
Atlanta, Georgia, due to physical 
disability at age 38. 

During that time, he wrote 166 or 
more letters home to his wife Eliza, 
since that is approximately the 
number bound in a scrap book in my 
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Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 


Classified Rates: 


$2.20 per word for any ad that runs 
in one issue. $2.00 per word/5 con- 
secutive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 
word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 


MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL must accom- 
pany order 


Please run the following ad in the next 
consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check in the amount of $ 


Name 

Co. Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
PH: 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY 1750-1900. HISTORY, 
forts, battles, collecting, cannon, com- 
petition shooting. The Artilleryman 
quarterly magazine. Sample $2. Dept. 
CW, Box 129, Arlington, MA 02174. 


MINIATURES 


UNPAINTED MILITARY MINIATURES, 
all scales and periods. Brushes, paints 
and reference books also available. 
Send $1.50 (refundable) for catalog. 
VALLEY HOBBY & CRAFT, PO Box 
3438, York, PA 17402. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTORS, HUN- 
dreds of dealers offering thousands of 
items are listed along with Shows, 
Clubs, Events, more in the Civil War 
Dealers Directory. Now only $3.75. 
Order your copy today! CWB, PO Box 
1059, Chesapeake, VA 23320. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS —NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $2.00 for 
picture catalog. Flag Co—CWTC— 
4758 West Caron Street, Glendale, 
AZ 85302. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards—memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 


490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. | 


possession. As far as I have been 
able to determine, he did not return 
home during his whole length of 
service in the army. 

These letters were compiled by a 
great-grandson, Neet McCanliss of 
Rockville, Indiana, in 1933, and 
copied and distributed by Dale V. 
Bush of Pasadena, California, in 
1980. 

Yours is my favorite magazine of 
several I receive each month. 

William H. Seybold 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 


Franklin Tenn June 10th 1863 


Well I must tell you how we had like 
to of got picked up night before last there 
was 2 officers come to our Col dressed in 
our uniform and told the Col that they 
belonged to rosecrans army and got apass 
to pass through our lines to Nashville 
and also borrowed 50 dollars of the Col 
he concluded that they did not look just 
right and sent a squad of Cavalry after 
them and just as they got to the pickets 
they overtook them and fetched them 
back as spies and tried them as spies and 
condemed them as spies and Sentenced 
them to hang by the neck as spies and 
yesterday morning they erected a gallows 
in a cherry tree and at 9 oclock they 
pulled ropes they marched down to the 
gallows and went up on the scaffle as if 
they didnt fear death they embraced each 
other after the ropes was put on their 
necks and one said to the other let us 
die like men they was as bold as lions 
but they sliped their own heads in to 
the halter they had a complete plan laid 
for us they had apass and the counter- 
sign and if they had of got away they 
would of fetched in forces enough to of 
took us in easy one of them was a col 
Williams the other a lieut Peters they 
was tollerble nice looking men well they 
was rebels but I can tell you it was 
rather a hard sight to look upon well as 
I have nothing to write ile write noth- 
ing more I remain your true and affec- 
tionate husband till death 

Wm Neet to 
Eliza Neet and family 


OOPS 
In the April 1985 issue of CWTI, the 
map accompanying Carlton Smith's story 
“A Promising Son Is Lost” was mis- 
takenly attributed to the author. The 
map was an adaptation of one appearing 
in Wiley Sword's book Shiloh: Bloody 
April (1973) and was used in the April 
issue with Mr. Sword’s permission. 
Eds. 


CIVIL WAR GENERAL BOOKENDS 


Cast iron Civil War Generals, hand-painted 
in Union and Confederate uniforms. Height 
7h", Weight 7 Ibs. American made quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. Master Card, Visa, American Ex- 
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Jefferson Shirt 
‘À 100% cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
shoulder seams, natural color. Period design. 
٩ XS toXL. Choose cotton homespun or 
light weight muslin.$22.95 ppd. 
Wholesale orders welcome. Visit my shop 
ın historic Harpers Ferry ! 
ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Menor Women BoxCTRohrersville,Md. 21779 


press or check accepted. 
One pair 


۱1۷ DON ima sich. E cher cag eS 
(add $4.50 UPS shipping and handling) 


Mill Creek 
P.O. Box 84790, Nashville, TN 37207 


The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange student. 


Step into an adventure filled with opportunities and chal- 
lenges. As part of International Youth Exchange, a Presidential 
Initiative for peace, you live abroad with your new host family. 
Learn new skills. Go to new schools. Make new friends 
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Young people from all segments of Ameri- 4 
can society are being selected. If you'd like ; 
to be one of them, write for more informa- 
tion on programs, costs and financial aid. 

Help bring the world together, one 
friendship at a time. 


Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 


Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
Ad 
44 A message from The Advertising Council and The International Youth Exchange: 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


My Dear General: 
Based on your letter of instruction of last Tuesday, 


ultimo, here are m ۱7 Op eratives’ reports. 


Coming In The November 
Croi! War Times Slustrated! 


A Special Issue 
Robert Ê. Lee 
The Life And Career Of The Master General 


Plas, Zam led to believe there will appear columns of 


Regulars. 
هت‎ Your obedient servant 


Uidelle 


HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, LTD. 
Setting The Standard In Quality, Authenticity And Integrity 


SOUTHERN STEEL 


By Don Troiani, SAHA 


rescue if not a man follows me!” But follow him into the storm they did and soon 
they were by Forrest's side throwing the Union forces into flight. 

Famed for his rare combination of artistry and historical accuracy, Troiani’s 
latest effort has produced an image straight from the most important era of 
America’s past with incredible fidelity. In addition each “Southern Steel” will be 
accompanied by a descriptive, numbered registration sheet written by Edwin 
C. Bearss, Chief Historian, National Park Service. Mr. Troiani’s works are repre- 
sented in the collections of the National Park Service, Smithsonian Institute, 
West Point Museum, The Pentagon, U.S. Army National Guard, War Library and 
Museum MOLLUS, American Heritage Publishing, U.S. Cavalry Museum in 
addition to many art galleries and private collections. This print is of the very 
highest quality, reproduced on 100% acid-free Neutral pH heavyweight art stock 
with fade resistant inks. 

Image size 19” x 25”, 950 signed and numbered 

$95.00 + $5.00 Shipping/Handling ($15.00 overseas and Canada) 

We accept personal checks, money orders, Visa and MasterCard. Send for free 
color literature. Please inquire about Artist Proofs and Remarques. 

We maintain a waiting list for sold out editions. 


Like an avenging angel he came thundering into their midst, sword unsheathed 
and eyes afire. Major General Nathan Bedford Forrest was neither the kind of 
leader to leave the close encounters with the enemy to his subordinates nor a 
soldier who missed a chance to strike his foe. At the Battle of Okolona the bold 
Tennessee warrior again displayed the reckless daring that made him a legend. 

That day in February, 1864, he sensed victory as he observed U.S. General 
William Sooy Smith's troops withdraw from the field, and ordered his hard-riding 
command to attack. Then, with his bugler blowing the staccato “charge,” Forrest 
himself galloped full speed towards the Union position, his faithful escort behind 
him. He might have felt especially compelled to plunge into the fight there, for 
only moments before he had knelt over the slain body of his youngest brother, 
Jeffrey, shot through the neck while leading his own brigade of cavalry forward. 
In moments Forrest and his sixty troopers were slashing through Smith's 500- 
man rear guard; gray and homespun flecks in a surging sea of blue. The rest of the 
brigade caught up, led by Colonel Robert McCulloch of the Second Missouri 
Cavalry. He saw at once the critical situation the brave General was in. Holding 
his wounded hand with its blood-soaked dressing aloft like an inspiring banner, 
he shouted “My God men, will you see them kill your General? I will go to his 


Historical Art Prints, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 15126 Park Square Station Dept. A 
Stamford, CT 06901 (203) 356-9229 


Historical Art Prints Guarantee 
Our limited editions are just that. We will not sacrifice the investment potential or integrity of our prints by publishing posters, greeting cards or gift items, 
etc. In order for any collectible to rise in value, demand must exceed supply. We print only the specified number of each edition afterwhich the plates are 
destroyed. All of our prints are guaranteed to meet your high standards of quality and may be returned for a full refund or exchange within 21 days. Your 
comments are always welcome because a satisfied customer is our most important asset. 
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